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Friends! Dilation, 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be 


| held on Second-day evening, Second month 11, at 8 
o’clock, in the Cherry Street meeting house, 15th | 


and Race streets. 
The subjects tor consideration will be : 


1. Review of Chapter IJ., Volume 3d, “ Jannev’s 


| History of the Society of Friends,” by Ellis N. | 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River | 


Bacon. 

2 ay of “ Quaker Pictures by Wilfred Whit- 
tier,’”’ by Sarah C. Pennypacker. 

3. ** Revival of Quakerism,” to be presented by 
Daniel Gibbons. 

All persons interested are invited to be present. 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, rae © Penna. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO" VISIT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 

Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


day 





LFRED L. SELLERS, 
A ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-418 Walnut St 


509 SwEDE STREET 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


John Faber Miller, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Eighth Annual 


= 
OYSTER SUPPER 


| Under the direction of M. ANNA EARNS, Teacher 


of Cookery, for the Benefit of 


Friends’ Home for Children 


At the Home, 4011 Aspen St., West Philadelphia, 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, SECOND MO. 15, 1895, from 
5 to9o’clock. Admission and Supper, 50 cents. 


Friends’ Dining Rooms, 
142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 


5 | patronage of Friends is solicited. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Pee 


RICHARDS & sHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


0} City Warrants at par, 
offering exceptional security. Also, 

7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 

gages. Political and other conditions 

very favorable for COLORADO IN- 

VESTMENTS. Best references. 

0 Hardiy any foreclosures the past 

four years. 


Wm. C. Allen, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
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\ LADY WITH MARKED EXECUTIVE ABIL- 


ity and large experience (a Friend), wishes 

a position as matron, supervisor, or house- 
keeper. Can give as reference managers of well- 
known institutions. Address No. 18, Office of In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, for two weeks. 


A 
—FOUR OR FIVE FRIENDS CAN 


OARDING 
nd a quiet, pleasant home, with good table, 
in small adult family, at 2026 Merv ine street. 


FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS COMPAN- 
ion. Willing to sew or do any light duties. 
Address No. 17, this Office. 


| The neighborhood is healthy and desirable, and 


free from objections often found in older parts of the 


| city, and is very convenient to several lines of cars. 


Call’ or address R. E. BALDERSTON, 2026 Mervine 


street. 

| Friend, as companion to invalid or elderly 
lady. Several years’ experience. Address 

No. 19, this Office. 


OSITION WANTED BY YOUNG LADY, 


ANTED.—A POSITION, BY A FRIEND, IN 
city or country store ; four years’ experi 
ence. Can give the best of reference. Ad- 


dress T. ELLWOOD MARTIN, New London, Ches- 
ter county, Pa. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER DESIRES PO- 
sition in college or institution, or full 
charge of a gentleman’s house. Satisfac- 

tory reference given. Address A. J., Box 2613, ‘ 
West Chester, Penna. 





Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ial attention aE to'serving families Office, 
Obs North Eighth ee Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


N EW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In Carpets, 

In Rugs, Mats, in Upholstery, 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Matiz Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


'STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 
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Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils 
of Both Sexes 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School The home-like 
surroundings make it especially attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students a mitted at any time 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 

Or Principal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa- 
Ogontz, Pa 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, a, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


SWARTHMORE. 


GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 


Send for catalogue containing par- | 
ticulars, references, and letters from 


parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LocusT VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 


college, or furnishing a good business education. | 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. | 


The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 

dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island 


Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, | 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore College. ; 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 


Full College Courses for young men and young | 


women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres»nt build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has j cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 
ay located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

ym New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y 


AQuiLa J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women's Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all ~ 
and atall prices. We start at $2 fora good shoe. 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch), 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


The muddy tinge of shirts, handkerchiefs, napkins, and table 


cloths just from the wash, is often from the poor soap. It will cost 


little, if any more, to have them washed with Ivory Soap. 


THe Proester & Gamace Co., Oin'th. 


Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 
Chemicals. 
Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you bave intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
youre Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS. 


H. C. Boden & Se. 


OPTICIANS. 
S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 


We do not attempt to make one style of Eye Glasses 

fit all noses. We can supply all styles. We make a 

specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescri tions, and our 

work is unexcelled for beauty of finish and pro- 
PRICES MODERATE. 


WALNUT &i3"STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


portion. 


A Coal Dealer Giving False Weight 


is dishonest. Why use the ordinary grate, that wastes coal, 
when the Jackson Ventilating Grates give four times the heat with 
the same fuel. Have an honest grate as described in our 
Catalcgue No. 6. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


"ects WILLIAM HEACOCK, 225 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Established 1815. 


! 
| 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., | 

| Formerty of {BPO SSO | 
| The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
| firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. | 
CHIN | 


A and GLASSWARE. 
No. 1009 Market Street. 


All grades of goods always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—vecorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc 


Telephone 4036. 


Benjamin Green, 
| 


Carpetings, 


|33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A Beautiful Imported Jap- 


'S.F. BALDERSTON & SON | 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


anese Basket, 


full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil- 
adelphia, to railroad station 
where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Postage stamps taken. 


8 F. BaLDERSTOX. M. BALDERSTOR. 
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FR IE N DS SCHOOLS AN D FA M LI ES WILLIAM 5S. INGRAM, 
TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. Tea Dealer, 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1341 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A. | 37 North Second St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL 
V. 

I found that from the revelation of this Word in the 
soul springs the true conviction and knowledge of God and 
a man’s self, and by nothing else can man be convicted and 
born again. Further, I perceived that in this living, re- 
vealing Word standeth the true ministry and all acceptable 
private devotion—religion without this being an empty 


THE YEAR. 


sound, an insipid thing, an image or picture of a living | 


thing, without real life and motion. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


From an “ Epistle General to the People of God, called Quakers,”’ 
in the Penn manuscripts in the archives of the American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia. Given in Janney’s Life of Penn, p. 252. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
‘THE LITTLE WHILE.”’ 
St. John 26: 19. 
OH ! the long years, Beloved, since we were parted ! 
Thou on the further side ; 
I left on this, where often lonely-hearted 
I watch life’s ebbing tide. 


Is it the same old world, whose glowing splendor, 
Raptured with joy mine eyes ? 

Is this the life that was so warm and tender 
That now so barren lies ? 


For him who once hath walked alone with soriow 
And m@t her stern, deep gaze, 

Never shall dawn again another morrow 
Like the glad yesterdays. 


Yet not for idle brooding or affliction 
Hath Death such full control ; 

Sorrow, dark angel ! has her benediction 
For the submissive soul. 


Secrets the rarest hath she in her keeping, 
And with a solemn smile, 

Whispers assurance, ’mid our selfish weeping, 
Tis for a ** little while.’’ 


A little while for loneliness and grieving, 
For us who tarry yet ; 

A little while ! and brief past all believing 
When parted souls have met. 


Oh, Gracious Lord ! behold our desolation ! 
Thou who didst thus console 

Thy weak disciples, be the consolation 
Of each afflicted soul 


We ask no lethe ; wish for no forgetting 
Of all our dear, dear Dead ; 

3ut that this futile anguish of regretting 
To patience pass instead. 


Ani for the ‘‘ little while ’’ among the shadows, 
That each grieved heart may be 
Strengthened for labor in the harvest meadows 
More wholly given unto Thee. . M.S. 


I BEG you, my dear friend, whatever be your suffer- 
ing, to learn first of all that not to take your sorrow off 
is what God means, but to put strength into you, that 
you may carry it. Be sure your sorrow is not giving 
you its best unless it makes you a more thoughtful person 
than you have ever been before.—Phillips Brooks. 


_and Journal. 
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JOURNAL. 


Vol. XXIII. No. 1159. 


TEACHING AND PREACHING IN GALILEE. 

Paper read before the Conference Class of the First-day school a 

15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, First month 6, 1895, by J. Eugene 
daker. 
Po.itics, doubtless, caused the imprisonment of John, 
the herald of Jesus. Though the reason published to the 
people was the Baptist’s criticism of the private life and 
character of Herod Antipas, yet it is more probable that 
the increasing popuiarity of the ‘‘ hermit from the wild- 
erness ’’ suggested to the tetrarch of Galilee the possi- 
bility of another religious disturbance which might 
jeopardize the safety of his official position. For it was 
an age of political as well as religious disturbances. Less 
than a year before, the Roman soldiery stationed at Jeru- 
salem had attacked and killed the pilgrims from Galilee 
within the very courts of the Temple. While, on the 
other hand, the sons of Judas, the zealot, still cherished 
the hope of the establishment of God’s kingdom by the 
sword. Amid such tumult, but with a farewell testimony 
for Jesus, John the Baptist, disappears forever in the 
‘«black tower’’ of Machzrus. 

Now, when Jesus had heard that John was cast into 
prison, he departed into Galilee. Matt. 4: 12. 

Judea was not a place suited to the Divine mission of 
Jesus: neither was Perea. For the former was under the 
keen and unfriendly eye of the bigoted religious world 
at Jerusalem, while the latter suffered most from the un- 
principled tyranny of Antipas. 

The kingdom which Jesus came to establish among 
men must grow slowly and silently, like the mustard to 
which he compared it. For the present, at least, he 
must withdraw from the political excitements and relig- 
ious fanaticisms of the south, where his mission might be 
disturbed by revolutionary violence. He therefore re- 
tired to the north to escape the rising opposition which 
might at any moment cause his arrest. 

‘‘And he must needs go through Samaria.’’ 
a: & 
The direct road north ran through Samaria, though 
most Jews preferred the more eastern route by Perea, in 
order to avoid passing through the territory of a people 
they so much hated. But as Jesus was influenced by no 
national prejudice, no stiffling bigotry, no Jewish self- 
righteousness, he resolved to go by Shechem 

Of the incidents of the journey through Samaria and 
the rich lessons they contain, we learned two weeks ago. 
It is therefore foreign to the scope of this paper to 
dwell upon them. After a short stay of perhaps two 
days, he crossed the Samaritan border and was at home in 
Galilee. 

This inland province has a surpassing interest as the 
special scene of the ministry of Jesus. He went about 
its cities and villages, mingling with its people, teaching 
in their synagogues, and laying the foundation of a re- 
ligion not based upon external precepts or sacrificial 
rites, but upon a living spirit which brings the will of 
penitent man into loving submission to that of the 
Father. To know something of the geographical posi- 
tion and extent, the population and products of Galilee, 
is essential to a realization of the private life and public 
acts of Jesus. 


John 
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With Phoenicia as its western neighbor, it extended 
barely thirty miles eastward to the Jordan and the sea of 
Tiberias, and from Cesare Philippi and the sea of Merom 
on the north twenty-five miles south to the hills of Sa- 
maria: The boundary line, which was quite irregular, 
is difficult to trace owing to the disappearance of many 
landmarks, and hence, estimates of its area are mere 
conjectures, ranging from goo to 2,000 square miles. 
Its southern boundary was about seventy-five miles from 
Jerusalem. 

In the east of Galilee is the lake of the same name, 
which was unjustly called the ‘‘ Eye of Galilee,’’ for on 
the shores of this pear-shaped lake were enjoyed all the 
luxuries of unbounded prosperity. Especially was this 
true of the western shore, which was thickly dotted with 
towns and villages. First among these was Tiberias, the 
new capital which Antipas built, on the southwestern 
shore in the richest part of his territory. Here was erected 
a magnificent palace and one of the largest local syna- 
gogues, and for fifty years after Jesus reached his majority, 
Tiberias was the undisputed capital of Galilee, and with 
perhaps one exception, the finest city in Palestine. 

‘Less than ten miles from this much ‘‘ boomed "’ capi- 
tal, on the northwestern shore of the lake, was Caper- 
naum, the adopted home of Jesus. At Bethlehem was 
he born; at Nazareth was he ‘‘ brought up,’’ but Caper- 
naum was emphatically his ‘‘ own city.’”’ 

Situated on the ‘‘ highway to the sea,’’ the caravan 
route from Damascus to Acre, in the midst of a country 
rich in fertility of soil and variety of products, itself the 
centre of numerous manufacturing interests and of local 
fisheries, Capernaum was, indeed, a busy town in which 
to sow the seeds of a spiritual kingdom. How different 
from the home which John selected! For the ‘ wilder- 
ness ’’ Jesus substituted the very centre of business and 
travel ; instead of a life of seclusion, he chose a home 
among busy people, and that but a short journey from the 
palace of that wicked prince who had already secured the 
forerunner behind prison doors. 

Some twelve miles southwest of Tiberias is Nazareth, 
the boyhood home of the Master. It is a mountain vil- 
lage, 1,200 feet above the sea level, and overlooking the 
fertile plain of Esdrelon on the south. Four and one- 
half miles north by west from Nazareth brings us to the 
traditional site of Cana of Galilee, the scene of the first 
miracle of Jesus. 

Thus, within a very small compass were grouped 
many towns and villages of interest to the student of 
gospel history. 

The chief products of this delightful province in 
Jesus’s day, were the fish of the lake, and the wheat, wine, 
and olive-oil so abundantly furnished by the whole coun- 
try. Jewish writers tell us that the entire province was 
renowned for its rich pastures, cultivated fields, vineyards, 
olive-groves, and orchards of palms. From such sur- 
roundings Jesus drew the illustrations for many ot his 
beautiful parables. Here grew the lilies robed in more 
glory than Solomon. In the neighboring wheat-field 
toiled the angry elder brother who would not go in 
when the prodigal returned ; on the hills were the green 
pastures where the shepherd left the ninety and nine and 
sought that which was lost; and on the street corner 
stood the traveling merchant bartering for the pearl of 
greatest lustre. 

Thus was the greater part of the ministry of Jesus sur- 
rounded by scenes of activity, and everywhere he went 
on his errand of love and good-will, theré arose the hum 
of a busy people, who had little time to think of higher 
things. One must go and examine the title to land re- 


cently purchased; another must prove the satisfactory 
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character of his new oxen ; while a third must first gop 
a funeral or bid farewell to pleasant associates before jy 
can ‘‘ follow the Master.’’ 

How similar are the conditions that prevail in oy 
own day! Amid the incessant, and, alas, too frequently 
the selfish pursuit of business or profession, and in th 
thoughtless search for questionable and transient pley. 
ures, many men and women of to-day find little time 
‘¢ wait on the Lord,”’’ or listen to that ‘‘ small voice,” 
which is ever present to direct, whether in the tryip 
scenes of business life or in the alluring paths of pleasuy. 

As the first return of Jesus to Galilee after his baptism 
in the Jordan had been marked by the miracle at th 
wedding, so his second return, this time from the Pag. 
over, was announced in a similar way. Passing 
Nazareth, with the wise conclusion that a prophet woulj 
not receive honor in his native town, he continued his 
journey north to Cana. From the record found in the 
fourth chapter of John’s Gospel and forty-fifth verse, we 
infer that his reception as he passed on to Cana wa 
cheering in the extreme, for the Galilean pilgrims, r. 
turned from Jerusalem, had carried home a glowing x. 
count of what he did while attending the Passover. The 
news of the return of the Wonderful Healer rapidly 
passed from lip to lip throughout the whole district, even 
to Capernaum, nearly twenty miles distant. Here a 
certain nobleman’s only son lay sick with fever. . Hearing 
that Jesus had arrived in Cana, and stimulated by the 
hope that he might save his son, the nobleman deter. 
mined to go thither and selicit his aid. ‘¢ Sir, come 
down ere my child die.’’ + 

The nobleman had no conception of the real character 
of Jesus, nor of the great truths he taught, but looked 
upon him as a highly favored Rabbi to whom was given 
the power to overcome disease. Is it any wonder th 





Great Spiritual Healer had his sympathy aroused for one} 
so unconscious of a sense of sin, and so ignorant of any] 


healing save that of the body? ° Jesus had come to estab: 
lish a ‘‘ spiritual society of men changed in heart towards 
God ’’ and faithful to Christ, and these merely external 
and selfish notions of the people could not escape bis 
criticism. Turning to the anxious parent, he said, 
‘« Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe.” 
Have you no craving for spiritual healing, no sympathy 
with the Truth which worketh conviction in the indi- 
vidual soul ? 

While thus repelling him for a moment “ with this 
needed reproof’’ and directing his mind toward a fat 
greater blessing than that of the recovery of his only so0, 
‘« Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way ; thy son liveth.” 
Words few and simple, but coming from one with such 
miraculous power, they were enough to satisfy the coi 
science stricken father. And as he soon learned of the 
immediate recovery of his son, though in distant G 
pernaum, is it any wonder that ‘‘ the father believed and 
all his household ’’ ? 

How long Jesus remained in the neighborhood of 
Cana is not related ; but it is probable that he visited his 
mother and sisters, now returned to Nazareth, before 
departed for Capernaum, the centre of his future work. 

After his address to the multitude from Peter's boat 
on the lake, and the miraculous draught of fish, Jes 
went to the home of Peter, and the following day beiR 
the Jewish Sabbath, he attended worship in 
synagogue. . 

History contains but a brief and uncertain descrip 
tion of these ancient places of worship, or of the chat- 
acter of the service held therein. It is safe, however, © 
conclude that the local synagogues throughout the Jew 
ish world were patterned much like the temple, and that 
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they were opened for service daily. The prescribed form 
of worship was the recital of numerous prayers and the 
reading of the Law and the Prophets. Then if a Rabbi 
be present he was asked to speak. ‘‘And Jesus entered 
into their synagogue and taught.’’ How different were 
his words from those of the Rabbis, for he urged as of 
vital importance much that they had left wholly un- 
touched. Instead of the tiresome iteration of Rabbini- 
cal rules and ceremonial rites, Jesus admonished them to 
« Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ The 
morality and religion of the age had sunk so low that 
the fervid words of the great Preacher demanding repent- 
ance on the part of each individual, and a thorough 
purging of the temple of the soul, created profound 
excitement among the self-righteous Jews. ‘‘ New teach- 
ing,”’ said one elder to another, ‘‘and with authority.’’ 
The morning service was abruptly closed by a disorderly 
and evil-minded man who called aloud that they would 
have nothing to do with Jesus ; but he rebuked the turbu- 
lent fellow, and by some mysterious power of a strong- 
minded man over others, was able to banish the evil de- 
sire that prompted the act. 

Jesus, in company with his four disciples, then re- 
turned to the house of Peter. This simple fisherman’s 
home by the lake seems to have been the abode of the 
Master whenever he was in Capernaum. The household 
consisted of Peter and Andrew, his brother, Peter’s wife, 
and her mother ; the last now suffering with a violent 
attack of fever, at times very prevalent in Capernaum. 
The sick woman was not.unacquainted with Jesus, nor 
ignorant of his wonderful power to relieve suffering. 
She had been told what he did in Jerusalem, at Cana, 
and just before in the synagogue, and her mind was in 
such a state as to need but the look and direction of this 
great Physician to triumph over the ills of the flesh. 
Taking the fever-stricken woman by the hand, Jesus 
gently raised her up, and the fever was gone, and her 
strength so far returned that she could prepare the mid- 
day meal. 

During the evening of that memorable day they 
brought to him many ‘‘ that were diseased and‘he healed 
them.’’ It is likely that this was not mere outward heal- 
ing, but rather the still and gentle influence of the Truth 
working the purification of the life. 

Early the following morning Jesus left the house and 
sought the solitude of some secluded spot where he might 
enjoy undisturbed communion with the Father, and renew 
his strength for the great work before him. Whata 
blessed example to his disciples of all times. Secret, 
prayerful communion with the Father should be the privi- 
lege and duty of all mankind. But his disciples sought 
and found him. However, he would not return with 
them to the town, for he had a higher mission than min- 
istering to the bodily sick. He came to declare and en- 
large his Father’s kingdom, and all else he did must be 
subordinate to that. <‘‘ Therefore he said unto them, 
Let us go into the next towns that I may preach there 
also, for therefore came I forth; and he preached in 
their synagogues throughout all Galilee.”’ 

An incident of this journey is related in three of the 
gospels. Near one of the many towns Jesus visited he 
Was suddenly met by an unfortunate man suffering from 
the saddest calamity that could befall a Jew, namély, 
leprosy. The law prescribed that the leper must live 
Outside the city and associate only with those who were 
willing to be pronounced unclean for his sake. Hearing 
of the wonderful power of Jesus, the unfortunate outcast 
Violates the law and approaches the Healer. In humble 
féverence and simple faith he cries, ‘‘ Lord, if thou wilt 

lu canst make me clean.’’ Such entire submission and 


abiding faith! Is it strange that the answer came, ‘I 
will, be thou clean’’? ‘Thus has it ever been; the saine 
loving spirit that cleansed the leper and sent him rejoicing 
to Jerusalem to make his offering of gratitude is still say- 
ing to the guilty conscience, ‘‘ I will, be thou clean.’’ 
Much as the scribes and Pharisees were astonished at 
the curing of the leper, none the less were they surprised 
and annoyed when Jesus said to the sick of palsy, ‘‘Arise, 
take up thy bed and walk,’’ and immediately he arose 
and took upthe mat upon which he had lain and went 
home. This took place at the house of Peter, after Jesus 
and his disciples had returned from their journey to the 
neighboring towns. It was witnessed by numerous scribes, 
or lawyers, who had gathered with the multitude and 
were anxious to find opportunity to criticise and con- 
demn. They saw the sick man borne to the top of the 
little one-story house ana lowered through an opening in 


' the roof or awning that covered it; they beheld the un- 


happy face which implored the aid of Jesus; but their 
worldly eyes failed to penetrate beneath that face and 
perceive the humility and penitence which sought relief 
from distress of mind perhaps more than restoration to 
health of body. ‘‘Arise, take up thy bed,and go unto 
thine house.’’ The same admonition comes to the sup- 
pliant disciple to day, urging him to ‘‘ rise’’ above temp- 
tation and evil, and with regained manhood ‘‘ go’’ forth 
in the path of truth and righteousness, and if faithful to- 
the divine inspiration in his own soul he is cheered by 
the whisperings of the Comforter, ‘‘ My child, thy sins 
be forgiven thee.’’ 


_ FRIENDS AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

Paper read before the Young Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, 
First month 14, 1895. ‘ 
CITIZENSHIP, not less than our membership in the Society 
of Friends, is a birthright. To women it is theoretically 
a birthright of legal protection ; to men, it is a birthright 
of legal protection and political responsibility. This 
theme—the relation of Friends to good citizenship—sug- 
gests two types of men portrayed for us by poets. St. 
Simeon Stylites denied his birthright of citizenship, of 
brotherhood even, and betook himself to the wilderness 
to stand upon a pillar in order that a life of medita- 
tion and clamorous prayet might be his claim to ‘‘saint- 
ship.’’ Tennyson makes him to plead : 

‘* Let this avail, just, dreadful, mighty God, 
This not be all in vain, that thrice ten years, 
Thrice multiplied by superhuman pangs, 
In hungers and in thirsts, fevers and colds, 
In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcerous throes, and cramps, 
A sign betwixt the meadow and the cloud, 
Patient on this tall pillar I have borne 
Rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, damp, and sleet, and snow.’” 


Leopold Schefer pictures the type that 


‘“‘Lives with all his heart right in the days, 
An intimate inmate of their joy and woe.”’ 

There is much to tempt men, if not to the pillar of 
St. Simeon, then into the quiet, retired paths of life, into 
the haunts of scholarship or to the serene heights of re- 
ligious contemplation. But is it not the way of duty— 

“to live with all one’s heart right in the days, 
An intimate inmate of their joy and woe?’’ 

Since men cannot live in isolation, but must be mem- 
bers of our social body, it follows inevitably that the 
welfare of all must be the concern of each. This is citi- 
zenship ; really only another name for brotherhood. 

To what extent must the liberty of the individual be 
sacrificed for the good of the whole? How shall the weak 
be protected against the strong ? How shall the vicious be 
restrained from harm to others, and led into better ways 
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for themselves? How can education be made to serve 
the highest ends of the State? What shall be the relation 
of the home-government to foreign powers? These are 
some of the questions of citizenship. Are not these ques- 
tions that appeal to the best thought and deepest experi- 
ence of men,—questions that claim a share in the best 
hours of men,—questions that must be entertained by 
conscientious men as a part of their service to God ? 
The professional politician is a parasitic growth upon 
citizenship. He losessight of the fundamental principle 
that citizenship is bound to seek the best good of all, 
and sucks the life-blood of the State to further the success 
of his party, or it may be only to secure his own politi- 
cal advancement. From the action of unprincipled poli- 
ticians, spring all the abuses and corruptions that threaten 
the very life of republican government. What can pre- 


vent and correct these abuses and corruptions but the . 


combined efforts of good citizens at the very sources of 
political power—the primary meetings? Can there be 
any question that the place of all others in which Friends 
shoul.! make themselves felt in combination with other 
good citizens, is in these very primary meetings which 
are the founiaius that make the streams of political 
power? 

Disagreeable service! Doubtless it is disagreeable ; 
and good citizens everywhere must expect to earn, as the 
‘*¢ Committee of Seventy ’’ in New York city have done, 
the charge of being ‘‘ a set of ambitious busy-bodies,’’ 
or ‘a self-constituted oligarchy.’’ But it is the truest 
service to the church, the only service, it seems to me, 
by which good citizens can feel themselves absolved from 
responsibility for the dangers that threaten the State. 

Can Friends consistently acknowledge citizenship in 
a government based upon military force? Is this really 
a pertinent question? Men have to accept the conditions 
into which they are born, and— 

‘‘ Live with all their heart right in the days, 

An intimate inmate of their joys and woes,’’ 
until better conditions are evolved, or accept the alterna- 
tive—life upon the pillar of Simeon Stylites. Our gov- 
ernment is not made for war ; it is not a great organization 
for plunder and conquest ; the military force, which is the 
final resort, is thus far the necessity of imperfect men. 
The kingdom of heaven is only in part become the king- 
dom of earth. Friends know that if men were just to 
each other there could be no more war. Therefore, 
when Friends have done all they can to promote justice 
between man and man, in the broadest sense, when they 
have given themselves to the nurture of the things that 
make for peace, then they have absolved themselves from 
all responsibility for the military force upon which gov- 
ernment is based. 

If we look to the life of Jesus for guidance in our 
relation to citizenship, we shall not find that he betuok 
himself to the solitary pillar in the desert. There were 
seasons in which he sought retirement for the renewal of 
his spiritual life. Then he came back to be among men, 
to 

* Live with all his heart, right in the days.’’ 

He recognized the necessity that men are under to 
adapt themselves to the conditions of life into which they 
are born. You remember how the Pharisees sought to 
ensnare him with the question: ‘Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Cesar or not?’’ He asked to be shown the 
tribu'e money. When they brought him the coin bear- 
ing the face of their Roman sovereign, he pointed to it 
as their acknowledgment of Czsar’s sovereignty, as 
Czsar’s pledge to be their protector, and as a just return 
to him for their protection. And he instructed them : 
«« Render therefore under Cesar the things that are 
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Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are God's” 
Czesar’s government was based upon military power. 
‘«The things that are God’s’’ are the things thy 
make for peace. It is not given us to know when yi 
dawn upon the earth the blessed day in which men shal 
learn war no more; but we do know that it can 
come after citizenship shall have been true to its trusts, 
As individuals we are responsible for such a discharge of 
duty as shall hasten the day in which the things that ar 
Czsar’s shall have become the thiugs that are God’s, 
ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 6.—SECOND MONTH 10, 1895. 
CERTAIN GREEKS DESIRE TO SEE JESUS. 
GOLDEN 'l'ext.—While ye have the light, believe on the light, that ye 
may become sons of light.—John 12: 20-36. 
Scripture Readings: John 12: 36. 
HISTORICAL. 

This account is given by John alone, and is the only in. 
cident related by him between the entry into Jerusalem 
(Lesson 46, 1894) and the feast of the Passover (Lesson 
19, 1895). The time is uncertain. The name Greek 
was commonly used to denoteall heathen nations, there 
fore it is probable these men who wanted to see Jesu 
were Gentiles by birth and proselytes to Judaism, as they 
had come up to the feast. It may have been by previous 
acquaintance that they came to Philip, or on account of 
his Greek name. Philip consults with Andrew, his f- 
low townsman, and they go together to Jesus. 

There is no record of Jesus having spoken to the 
Greeks, but it is probable that the remarks were heard by 
them as well as by the people. 

TEACHING. 


The disciples of Jesus must be ready to follow his ex 
ample of self-sacrifice. 

Jesus evidently had forebodings of his approaching 
death. Canon Farrar says: ‘‘ As he contemplated that 
approaching death, the human horror of it struggled with 
the ardour of his obedience, and conscious that to face 
that dread hour was to conquer it, He cried, ‘ Father, 
glorify thy name ;’ and again, at the crucial test, ‘ Father, 
if thou be willing remove this cup from me: nevertheless 
not my will, but thine, be done.’ ’’ 

A lesson ts here taught us that if we are submissive 
to the divine will, He is ‘‘ a very present help in trouble.” 
‘‘ The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him, to 
all that call upon him, in truth.’’ 

The people did not understand the spiritual mission 
of Jesus, and as the grain of wheat must die beforett 
brings forth fruit, so the fruits of his ministry wet 
gathered in greater abundance after his death. He said 
to his disciples: ‘‘ It is expedient for you that I go away: 
for if I go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you.”’ 

He was a light to the world. He had followed that 
Light ‘* which lighteth every man coming into the world. 
Whether Jesus referred to himself or to the ‘« C.irist which 
abideth forever,’’ the lesson for us is, that we can become 
sons (and daughters) of the Light, children of God, if 
wé will believe in the Light, if we are led by the spirital 
God. ‘And if children, then heirs: heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Christ.’’ 





LESSON NOTES. 
‘*If any man serve me, let him follow me; and 
where I am, there shall also my servant be.”’ Jesus hert 
says, and no doubt means, ‘where I am,” and net 
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«where I shall be.’’ The where relates to nearness to 
the Father rather than to any place or abode of the 
righteous after death. In John 14: 2, 3, we have some- 
thing similar: ‘‘ I go to prepare a place for you; ’’ that 
is, 1 go away in order that you may find your true selves 
and your place in the Divine plan, by being forced to 
depend upon yourselves instead of me. ‘‘ That where 
Tam there ye may be also; ’’ in that state of dependence 
which is trust in God within, and consequently much 
closer to the Father than they could be while looking 
outwardly for good. If we serve him and follow him we 
shall sooner or later through faithfulness attain to his own 
state of nearness to God and oneness with his will. 

«« Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour.’’ It seems as if this 
should have been given a question mark, and read: 
« What shall Isay ? ‘ Father, save me from this hour?’ 
But for this cause came I unto this hour! Father, glorify 
thy name.’’ His soul was troubled and what shall he 
say? Should he pray to be released from the coming 
hour of outward disgrace and spiteful treatment ? Why, 
for this cause of truth came he to this hour. It was the 
inevitable result of his life and teachings. << Father, 
glorify thy name.’’ Do what thou wilt with me, so it be 
to Thy glory. I will not ask immunity from anything 
that shall befall me in consequence of duty faithfully per- 
formed. In this light, how clearly and consistently this 
passage speaks the true nature of Jesus. If we omit the 
question mark and read, ‘‘ Father, save me from this 
hour!’’ we must think of him as publicly praying to be 
freed from the consequences of obedience. Even in 
Gethsemane he caught himself before his sentence was 
finished, and cancelled his request to be spared the com- 
ing pain and humiliation by the words, ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
not my will, but thine, be done.”’ 

John explains the words, ‘‘If I be lifted up from 
earth,’’ as signifying by what manner of death he would 
die. But it is true in another and higher sense. If this 
Light of men be exalted, brought forward to notice, 
raised above all else as the one true Way ; if it be lifted 
up in us above self and allowed to rule us, it will draw 
everybody to itself. It cannot be understood and re- 
jected. Whoever comprehends it must at least be irre- 
sistibly attracted. If Christ be lifted up, if the spirit ot 
good in man be upheld as the Saviour of the world, it will 
sooner or later draw unto it all mankind. 


FaltH AND Worxs.—‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’” This is the Lord’s text. All religious preten- 
sions of every sort are to be judged by it. No man isa 
teal Christian who fails to conform to the requirements 
of Christ in his daily conduct. Profession counts for 
nothing except in so far as it is backed up by right living. 
“Show me thy faith without thy works, and I will show 
thee my faith by my works.’’ This dictum of St. James 
Snot designed to belittle the value of faith, but rather 
‘0 increase it. What St. James means to say is that a 
genuine faith cannot lie dormant and inactive, but must 
display itself in overt action. The very law of its life 
Tequires it to seek for opportunities of manifestation.— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn., (Methodist.) 





Tue effects of our words for good or for eyil, for en- 
couragement or discouragement, cannot be over-estimated. 
“Lord, keep Thou the door of our lips.’’ Says a writer : 

© man has a prosperity so high or so firm but two or 
three words can dishearten it. There is no calamity 
which right words will not begin to redress.’’—Presbyte- 
nan Journal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


STRANDED IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


TOURISTS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE SUMMER OF 1894. 
V. 
( Conclusion.) 

By and by, all the stages had come in from the Park 
tour and no more could come from the outside world— 
nor letters—nor papers—nortelegrams. Our only means 
of communication must necessarily be meager in tidings 
—and yet how we longed for them, and what agony we 
suffered until we knew whether they held for us 4fe or 
death ! 

A touch of sorrow made us kin, and we became as 
one large family sharing each other’s joys and sorrows 
and books—the latter, after making the round trip would 
return to us void of cover and bearing quite a tourist air 
of dilapitation, but we did not care. If, by chance, 
some stage driver had returned from a little trip to Living- 
stone and had in his pocket a newspaper, what a treasure 
trove it was! and how it was passed around from hand to 
hand, and then, all tattered and torn, picked up by a bell- 
boy and sold to one who came in later. 

Finally a happy inspiration came to one of our 
company to suggest that we form ourselves into an 
Association and raise funds to obtain outside news. The 
idea pleased everyone, and within an hour it was organized 
under the name of ‘‘ Distressed and Stranded Tourists of 
the Yellowstone Park.’ Each member contributed a dollar 
and the officers arranged to have dispatches of the Associ- 
ated Press sent to us from Anaconda, 200 miles west, the 
arrival of which became the great event of the day. 
Promptly every evening at g o’clock at the call of the 
chairman, music would cease, cards would be dropped, 
dancing feet would trip down stairs, and all the house- 
hold, together with the officers of the Post, with their 
wives, etc., would assemble in the large corridor surround- 
ing the office, where rows of chairs were placed facing 
the reader of dispatches, who stood upon the counter 
high above our heads. One corner was reserved and always 
filled to its fullest capacity by the stage drivers and em- 
ployés of the hotel, and workmen in the vicinity—the pro- 
found stillness and eager craning of necks attesting their in- 
terest, and faces were elongated or broadened according to 
the contents of the telegrams, which for a long time ap- 
peared very serious. 

All were willing to contribute to the general entertain- 
ment in any way possible. Professor Emerson, of 
Amherst College, gave two very instructive lectures, one 
upon the Geysers of the Yellowstone Park and another 
upon the petrified forest. Dr. Cutler gave an hour’s talk 
one evening upon life in Japan, having had much experi- 
ence in an official capacity in that interesting country. 
Mrs. Capon contributed charming reminiscences of India, 
where she had been a missionary for twenty years. There 
were several fine singers and musicians among the stranded 
tourists, who were always sure of an audience. 

Until the latter part of our stay we enjoyed fires 
and furs. Then the weather moderated, and we had fre- 
quent rains, but no wind, and the glorious rain-bows 
surpassed anything of the kind that one’s fancy could 
depict. A perfect bow of more vivid colors and broader 
stripes than we had ever beheld, spanned the skies from 
mountain top to mountain top, one end apparently 
painted upon the side of Mt. Evarts and hanging so close 
to the earth that the faith of childhood would lead one 
in quest of the fabled pot of gold! The patch of snow upon 
the barren height of Mt. Quadrant was slowly vanishing. 
The Fourth of July came, and the gun squad fired a 
national salute ; there was a dress parade of the soldiers 
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in the morning, and in the afternoon the antics of a buck- 
ing-horse that failed to ‘‘ buck’’ as promised. The young 
folks went with a stage-load to Gardiner to witness a foot 
race. 

Our next source of mild excitement was the announced 
fear that provisions would fail,and a consequent closing 
of all the hotels in the Park, except the one where we were 
stranded, the memorable Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, 
and one morning we saw an ominous dark line drawn 
through the list of eggs upon our menu ! 
except those whose services were required in this estab- 
lishment, were only allowed board and lodging—no wages. 

Of course, there was great pecuniary loss to those 
who had expected to remain but five days and had pro- 
vided accordingly, and we became very economical, even 
resisting the temptation to indulge freely in the purchase 
of the fine photographs of the Park, for, as one gentle- 
man said, ‘‘a quarter of a dollar had assumed the pro- 
portions of an ‘extinct geyser.’ ’’ 

Our next flurry was caused by the information that 
the soldiers of the Post had been ordered out on the line 
of the railroad, but the exact point and character of ser- 
vice remained a profound secret, rendering our excite- 
ment more intense. We all trooped down to the officers’ 
quarters to say good-bye and watch them ride away. We 
were sadly reminded of old war days, and affairs looked 
very lugubrious. 

As time went by hearts grew sick with deferred hopes, 
and the impatience of some of the party decided them 
to take almost any risk to get away, and being able- 
bodied, they determined to trust to the report that the 
Great Northern Railroad had not been interfered with, 
and take a stage back to Helena, a distance of two hun- 
dred miles over the crest of the Rockies. The transpor- 
tation agent expressed his willingness to send a coach if 
enough would go to fill it. Two stage loads were speedily 
made up, and the smiling occupants went away, the en- 
vied of those left behind to watch thent through a mist 
of tears. Their pockets were full of letters from the 
stranded ones to the home folks to be mailed at the most 
suitable point. The promised telegram from this de- 
tachment warned those not in robust health against fol- 
lowing their example. 

A week later another stage-load decided to take their 
chances by going to Livingstone, and, by possibility, 
finding a mode of egress there that they would fail to 
hear of in the Park. 

Finally, after twenty-three days of this imprisonment, 
the ‘‘Association of Distressed and Stranded Tourists ’’ 
succeeded in receiving the glad news from the railroad 
authorities that a train would leave Livingstone for St. 
Paul on the 13th! The Park authorities were advised of 
the fact and the transportation agent soon made public 
announcement that we must be ready, that we might start 
within an hour’s notice! Ah, then there was hurrying to 
and fro, calling in the pedestrians, and packing our 
trunks! It was only by dint of great. persuasion, how- 
ever, that we were permitted to take our luggage with us, 
and the probability of storing it there for an indefinite 

time stared us unpleasautly in the face, but the agent 
finally agreed to send a wagon-lead one day ahead of the 
stages. At the appointed time for starting this vehicle, 
all of those most interested, together with anxious friends, 
who, deciding ’twere better to endure the ills they had, 
than to flee to they knew not what, refused to take the 
risk, gathered on the verandah to watch the apparently 
impossible feat of loading forty trunks upon a not very 
large wagon, to be drawn by two horses, with relays, of 
course, sixty-eight miles! Each one thought her trunk 
occupied the most insecure position and was tied most 


All servants, - 
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carelessly, aud sympathy was divided between the oye, 
burdened horses and the probable fate of the luggage. 
‘*T’m sure my trunk will fall into Gardiner river! jf 
cannot stand the jolting over those rough stones,” jy. 
mented one young girl. ‘* No, mine is in a much mop 
dangerous position,’’ said her companion, shading he 
eyes with her hand and watching their ominous wobble 
as the horses slowly rounded the curve in the road lead. 
ing to the river. The sequel will prove that their fear 
were not altogether groundless. 

The following day four stage-loads left the hotel with 
rather sad farewells from those who remained. It wasap 
ideal day—our company was agreeable, and our face 
were turned homeward. Everywhere flowers lifted their 





sweet faces as if smiling ‘good-bye’ to the summer 


friends. 

The profusion of English primroses especially glad- 
dened the heart of an Englishman—a consul to some 
place, I have forgotten, in China—traveling in quest of 
health, who occupied the back seat with a young German 
M. D., who could speak but little of our language, but 
who had a keen sense of humor, and would burst into 
such peals of merry laughter as to become infectious, and 
we; for the first time flung our anxieties to the balmy 
breezes, and decided to just be glad, for—we had started 
homeward. 

As stage travel had been so long abandoned beyond 
Cinnabar, the old-time taverns were closed, and the 
farmhouses were poorly prepared to accommodate such a 
hungry company swooping down upon them for dinner, 
with but little warning, and, had a Mrs. Trollope been 
an eye-witness to our efforts to appease appetite under the 
difficulties arising from-the scarcity of knives and forks, 
and spoons, and dishes, and seats, to say nothing of food, 
she might have had just foundation for her strictures upon 
American manners. 

After two hours’ rest under the trees in the old-fash- 
ioned farm-yard, snapped at by the ubiquitous Kodak, 
we renewed our journey, and at sunset took our farewell 
of the beautiful Yellowstone Valley, softened and glori- 
fied by a brilliant afterglow. 

It was ten o'clock before the lights of Livingstone 
twinkled in the distance. Having been assured that all 
was peaceful there, we were not a little terrified when we 
turned into the main street and drove between rows of 
hooting, yelling outlaws, ready to fire upon us at the 
slightest provocation. A most delightful surprise awaited 
us, however, when we drew up to the miserable hotel, by 
finding our stage surrounded by laughing faces peeping in 
at all sides, and ourselves lifted out by the kindly armsof 
our Park friends, who had preceded us one week, 
had beea stranded in this most disagreeable town. 

The next day we waited hour after hour expectantly, 
but no train came. All sorts of belligerant bulletins were 
posted on the pavement in front of the hotel, making dire 
threats if we attempted to leave the town. . As tedious 
and depressing as our imprisonment in the Park had beet, 
this promised to excel it. Directly opposite was the 
depot, which colored sentinels were guarding, and a 
double file of soldiers watched both station and railroad 
tracks upon the expected arrival of trains, and no one 
was permitted to go within these these limits except the 
officers of roads or travelers with permits. Upon a side 
track, stood the train which had been stopped more than 
three weeks previous, its occupants having paid their fare 
to their desired destination remaining upon it. The rail- 
road authorities furnished them two meals a day, but the 
strikers cut the hose supplying them with water and they 
were forced to carry it a long distance, which, of cours 
was an inadequate amount for cleanliness or comfort. 
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About 3 o'clock in the afternoon following our ar- | great cause of truth and freedom. It will warm our 
rival in Livingstone, we heard the whistle of a locomo- | hearts, broaden our sympathies, draw us nearer to each 
tive, the first that had greeted our ears for more than | other, One will be our Father and we all brethren. 
three weeks. 
«Was there ever a sweeter sound?’’ exclaimed a From a paper, ‘‘Are we Consistent with our Profession ?” read at 
young girl, with a bound out upon the pavement to secure | Temperance Conference, West Grove, Pa., Twelfth month 16, 1894. 
a better point of view. ‘‘ Sweeter than church bells?’’ But do not many Friends join with the political par- 
asked a gentleman, following her. ‘‘Oh yes, for it is | ties of our day? Might not these with entire safety and 
, whistling, ‘ home sweet home.’ ’”’ hopeful results temper their politics with religion pure 
This was a western bound train, which our friend, the | and undefiled before the world? Do we do it? The 
Consul, and the laughing young German M. D. were to | saloon continues to hold its sway in both city and coun- 
take en route to San Francisco. Excitement ran high. | try. The liquor traffic is legalized and protected by 
Strikers were seated on every available fence-rail and. government, and thus made as far as law will doita 
some were flattened out upon the grass with heads lifted | reputable and respectable business. Are not the saloons 
warily. We watched from our safe retreat until our | the creatures of license? Are not licenses the creatures 
friends were aboard, and breathed a sigh of relief. A | of law? Are not laws the creatures of legislatures? Are 
few hours later we breathed a still /ud/er sigh of relief | not legislatures the creatures of political parties? And 
when we found ourselves bounded on each side by a file | are not political parties that endorse high license, low 
of soldiers at the station awaiting our train, which came | license, non-intervention, and ‘‘personal liberty,’’ license 
about seven o’clock bristling all over with bayonets, | parties? Do not their platforms set forth the purposes | 
soldiers filling every platform, as its predecessor had also | of the party? Where they say in these that we heartily 
been guarded. We boarded it, but did not leave the | endorse high license, or we advocate personal liberty,— 


station until one o'clock in the morning. The soldiers | which being interpreted means low-license,—can they be 
continued with us two nights and a day, when we were | other than license parties ? 








thought to be beyond the danger line. E. L. H 
From a paper on the Temperance Education of Children, read at 
From a paper by David Ferris on ‘‘ Religious Liberty in the So- 1895, 4 et ee ee 
ciety of Friends,’’ read before Young Friends’ Association, Wilming- It is a fact shown by statistics that of every one hun- 
ton, Del., Eleventh month 26, 1894. dred men who reform from drinking habits, ninety re- 


Tuis same spirit of intolerance that caused this separa- | turn to those habits again, while of every one hundred 
tion [led by George Keith, 1692] among our early | boys and girls who sign the pledge, ninety remain true to 
Friends, caused the disastrous separation of 1827, one | it through life. It is also a fact that two-thirds of the 
hundred and thirty-four years afterwards, and very much | Band of Hope children stand in front rank at school for 
upon the same ground of insisting on binding the con- | deportment and scholarship. 
science with dogmas and mysterious articles of belief. Now if the children are taking music lessons, how | 
Religious liberty, the right and duty of every accounta- | careful is the mother to get them off in time, but what is 
ble soul to seek the truth for itself, untrammeled by any | the ability to play on a piano compared with the fixed 
human authority or creed, is a God-given right, and it is | determination, based upon the reason why they will 
a sacred obligation for each individual to maintain it. | never let brain poisons have dominion over them ? 
It was for this George Fox, William Penn, and a host of Crime is best averted by sowing good influences in | 
our early Friends, patiently and joyfully suffered long and | childhood, and realizing this fact are not the drunkards 
cruel imprisonment, the loss of their property, and, in | and criminals of the coming generation to a large extent | 
some instances, their lives, also. in our hands ?—these boys and girls—the makers of the 
Creeds have in every age been a hindrance to the | happiness of home, the honor of the city, the prosperity 
spread of true Christianity. They are as fetters binding | of the State we are so proud of? Let us remember this | 
the mind to the commands and traditions of men, where- | and begin early to make them virtuous as well as brave 
as, we should be perfectly free to be guided by the in- | and beautiful; to teach them a wise legislation that nips 
ward voice of Christ, the Power and Wisdom of God, | vice in the bud, is a better economy than building prisons 
the ever present Saviour. Christianity should be as free | and hospitals to heal and reform souls and bodies which 
: 
' 


| 
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EXTRACTS FROM RECENT PAPERS. : the Temperance Conference at Wilmington, Del., First month 20, i 
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asthe air or light, and not restricted by the arbitrary | might have been saved by care before ignorance and 
interpretations of fallible men. ‘‘ It is not the object of | temptation ruined them. 

creeds to express the simple truth, but to embody and Temperance work will not be finished up in this gen- 
decree those mysteries about which professing Christians | eration, and that it may ever be successful, you see it is 


’ 

have been for ages contending and persecuting and tor- | of the utmost importance that the children should be 

s § ‘ting each other. These creed dogmas are often shock- | thoroughly instructed in the first principles of temper- 

, § igto reason and contradictory to simple truth. The | ance, in order to secure the execution of prohibitory laws, 

, holy beauty of the character of Jesus and his simple, | and to gain their perpetuity to all future time. Train 

: Wine precepts are not generally inserted in articles of | them well, for we must have legislators to frame and pass 

i faith ; on the contrary, dark doctrines which for ages | laws, people to sustain, and officers to execute them. 

¢ § ‘ave provoked controversy are the most prominent in And right along with this let us teach the baneful 

¢ & ‘teeds, and Christianity, in the minds of many, becom- | effects of that most pernicious weed, tobacco. The 

e & (8 identified with these, is spurned as an insult on | blight of intellect is as apparent as the blight of the 

h man reason.’’ body under this poison. The intellectual life of our : 
e In every religious organization there is now this | schools is threatened, so, my friends, we must do some- 
|. & ‘tuggle of their best members to free themselves from the | thing. We should have a law, to be enforced by the 
e bondage of creeds They feel that these man-invented | superintendents and teachers of all public schools, pro- 
y as are inconsistent with Christian liberty, and fol- | hibiting its use on the part of each and every pupil. 


lowing the light of Christ, they must move forward and And now one word for the local option movement, 
upward day by day. Dear friends let us encourage this | and I’m done. Some may refuse to vote for it, thinking 
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it limits and regulates lawful business of a certain kind— 
thus interfering with the liberties of others; but we find 
in the earliest stages of civilzation one of the first things 
to be noticed and recognized is the numerous ‘‘ thou 
shalts ’’ and ‘‘ thou shalt nots’’ -restrictions those rude 
men placed upon themselves for their own good. If men 
are to live close together and accumulate property and 
enjoy it in peace, there must be general agreement 
among the many, and vigorous compulsion for the few 
on many points. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 2, 1895. 


SIGNS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Ir seemed to us an impossible thing for any one with a 
mind open for fresh revelations, to attend such a gather- 
ing as was held at 15th Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
on the 26th ult., and not feel athrill of encouragement 
as to the future of our Society. There were assembled 
many of both sexes and all ages—though more of those 
past middle age would have been most cordially welcomed, 
yet many of these no doubt were deterred by the very 
inclement weather of the early morning. The detailed 
account of this meeting will be found elsewhere ; but we 
wish to call attention to its earnest spirit and manifest 
desire of all that were engaged in it to experience a 
growth in best things. 

The questions assigned gave evidence of the prevail- 
ing thought of these young people, the entire trend of 
which is towards the sustaining and rebuilding of our 
Religious Society. The papers read on the questions, 
the responses thereto, and the discussions that followed, 
all evidenced a desire not to lower our high standard. 
There was simplicity and courage of conviction in the 
expressions, and a noticeable absence of any possible 
suspicion of cant, while at every point there was shown 
a knowledge of, and a determination to sustain, the fun- 
damental principle of Friends. If, occasionally, undue 
importance was attached to some minor points in the 
rehearsing of the things that ‘‘ make for righteousness,”’ 
or some valuable ones omitted, it must be borne in mind 
that not all the writers or speakers have yet passed 
through the experiences that have led many older Friends 
to limit or restrain even good gifts lest they carry their 
possessors beyond the bounds of true moderation. Al- 
together, the entire day was one of love and cordial good 
feeling that left room for no other condition than one of 
encouragement for our future. 

As one of the small religious sects, whose influence 
for good in the world has been acknowledged to be 
beyond all proportions to its numbers, let Friends press 
forward with hope, putting aside all the discouraging 








things of the past, and striving earnestly for that « Joy 
and toleration ’’ that is born of the spirit of self. 
surrender, and give the young a hearty good speed jp 
their desire to ‘‘ grow spiritually."’ Then it may possibly 
be said of us, as was said by a prophet of old; ‘thy 
there shall be stability in thy times, abundance @f 
salvation, wisdom, and knowledge.”’ 


WE call attention to the notice inserted elsewhere 
under the usual heading, in reference to the blank reports 
of First-day Schools, to be prepared for making up the 
returns to the Yearly Meeting. 


THE letter from a friend in Nebraska, which we pub- 
lish this week, represents a condition of things amongst 
the people of some parts of that State which must appeal 
strongly to general sympathy. Red Willow county, from 
which our correspondent writes, is on the Kansas line, 
near the southwestern corner of Nebraska. 


Tue Index for 1894 will be ready on the date of this 
issue. Those who desire copies of it for binding, and 
who have not already notified us, will be furnished with 
it on application. 

MARRIAGES. 


COLES—HORNOR.—In Woodstown, N. J., First month 3, 1895, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Ira Coles, of Mullica Hill, and Susan P. Hornor, 
of Woodstown, N. J., a member of Pilesgrove Monthly ).eeting. 

LAING—WATERMAN.—On Third day morning, First month 
22, 1895, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 316 South Broad St, 
Philadelphia, George T. Laing and Katharine A. Waterman. 


enCEE oo 


DEATHS. 

BRIGGS.—Suddenly, on Fourth day, First month 23, 1895, Alma- 
rine W. Briggs, son of Sarah and the late Theodore S. Briggs, in the 
51st year of his age; a member of Wrightstown Meeting of Friends. 

Having occasion to go to an adjoining neighbor's, while walking 
through the lane he was evidently stricken with apoplexy, where he 
was afterwards found in an unconscious condition. After carrying him 
into the house, his wife and daughter, and also a physician were sum- 
moned, but without reviving he soon passed away in the presence of 
his loved ones. His departure, though sudden, was not altogether un- 
expected by his intimate friends, as he had for some time been subject 
to severe attacks, which, however, soon passed off; but friends ob 
served the lines of suffering depicted on his countenance, although he 
strove to present a cheerful appearance. A few years since he proved 
his devotion to an invalid sister, carrying her daily to and from her 
room for some time before her death, although living on an adjoining 
farm, and later to a delicate wife, as well as other members of his 
household, and none were more willing and ready to do a kindly tum 
for a friend or neighbor. Having been an intimate friend from early 
manhood, while viewing his features for the last time the heart was 
filled with emotions too full for utterance, and turning away, the eye 
was dim from the sympathetic tear. We felt the world was the better 
for his having lived, and his friendship will be ever held in grateful 
remembrance. +. 


CADWALLADER. —Peacefully, at his home near Morrow, Ohio, 
on the 7th of First month, 1895, Robert W. Cadwallader, in his 78th 
year. Interment at Hopewell Cemetery. 

A life-long member of Miami Monthly Meeting, he was a man of 
great veneration, a great reader of the Scriptures of Truth, a man of 
deep meditation and prayer, and had all confidence that his Heavenly 
Father doeth all things well, and had a mansion of rest and peace 
prepared for him beyond the veil. 7 

CONROW.—On Seventh-day, First month 26, 1895, Mary Ty 
widow of Darling Conrow, aged 64; funeral from Westfield, N. J» 
Friends’ meeting-house. 

COX.—At Plainfield, N. J., First month 21, 1895, Ann Johns 
Cox, in her 78th year. 

She was the daughter of Joseph G. Rowland, and widow of Joha 


Cox, and until recently was a member of Spruce Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia. . 
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FUSSELL —At the residence of her daughter, Elizabeth Coffin 
Narberth, Pa., First month 26, 1895, Tamar J., wife of Milton Fussell 


aged 67 years. 
GRISCOM.—At Reading, Pa , Anna Griscom, in her 67th year; 


a member of Exeter Monthly Meeting. Interment at Reading, First 
month 24, 1895. 

GRISCOM.—At Haverford, Pa., First month 24, 1895, Arthur 
Acton, son of William W. and Dora I. H. Griscom, in his 12th year. 


HOOPES.—In West Philadelphia, suddenly, First month 17, 1895, 
Wm. R Hoopes, aged 75; interment at Goshen Friends’ ground, Pa. 


IDDINGS.—At Sandy Spring, Md., First month 26, 1895, Richard 
J. Iddings, aged 78; a member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, Md. 

JOBSON.—First month 22, 1895, Joseph Jobson; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting held at Green St., Philadelphia. 


LODGE.—At the home of his aunt, Dr. Ruth Clement, in Phila- 
delphia, on First month 24, 1895, Clement Lodge, son of Thomas B., 
and the late Elizabeth Lodge, of Paulsboro, N. J.; a-member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

So, after less than twenty-three years, is closed the outward record 
of his life. Graduating from Friends’ Central School in 1890, and 
from Swarthmore College three years later, he had practiced his pro- 
fession of engineering but about a year, and his life-work seemed just 
begun. But his is not a life to be recorded in length of days. The 
fulness, the nobility, the perfect truth that characterized everything he 
did, made him everywhere beloved and caused his example to spread 
the good everywhere he went. To those who mingled with him his 
death comes us an irreparable loss. His beautiful example, his life of 
consecrated service to all that is hignest and best, his calm, trustful 
patience in long months of illness as in health, have been an inspira- 
tion. So deeply has his life entered into that of all his friends and 
associates, that while he sleeps by the side of his loved mother in the 
cemetery at Englington, the seed which he lived but to sow, will 
quicken and bear fruit in the lives and actions of all whom his ac- 
quaintance has blessed. ; 

Clement Lodge was a young man to praise, it was better to hope 
for him, and there are many who will feel in his death the regretful- 
ness of a deep disappointment, as well as the grief of a sorrow. His 
college life was the rare one of influential independence and his death 
will come to many there as the pruning of the bud. God sends the 
winds and the rains with the sunshine, having in mind the autumn, 
and if the bursting leaf sees the fall of the blossom, it is to the end of 
more perfect fruit. Ww 


MILLS. —At the residence of his mother, Esther R. Mills, near 
Webber, Kansas, on the 17th of First month, 1895, Parker P. Mills, 
aged 53 years, 1 month, and 9 days. 

He died of pneumonia and a complication of other diseases. He 
was a member of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. The 
funeral occurred from the residence of Abel Mills, near Mt. Palatine, 
Iils., on the 20th of First month. Interment at the Cemetery, Clear 
Creek. A. M. 

MOORE. —In Philadelphia, First month 23, 1895, Herbert Arden, 
son of William Q. and Amy M. Preston Moore, in his 24th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green St., Philadelphia. 


REGISTER. —At Germantewn, Philadelphia, First month 25, 
1895, Samuel B. Register, in his 73d year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green St., Philadelphia. 


ROBERTS.—Near Weldon, Montgomery Co., Pa., Virst vonth 
15, 1895, of scarlet fever, Edith R., daughter of Edward L. and 


bily A. Roberts, aged 13 months, 9 days. Interment at Abington 
Friends’ meeting grounds. 


SHOTWELL.—At Rahway, N. J., First month 22, 1895, Martha 
, widow of Jacob R. Shotwell. 


SPACKMAN.—At his residence, Coatesville, Pa., First month 2 Ss, 
5, Isaac Spackman, aged 65, for the past 14 years secretary of 
ester County Mutual Insurance Co. Interment at Caln burying 


WALTER.—At the residence of his brother-in-law, Wm. Whar- 
ton, Jr., at Germantown, Phila., First month 1 5, 1895, Edwin Walter, 
t, $n of the late Edwin Walter. 


WILSON.—First month 9, 1895, Anna Wilson, widow of Amos 
, in her goth year. 

@ Morris was born in Ohio, Fourth month 17, 1805, when that 
was but two years old. In 1828 she married Amos Wilson. In 
51 they moved to Putnam Co., Illinois, near the house where the 
early Meeting is held, and commenced life anew on the prairies. 
Was a life-long member of the Society of Friends and occupied 
position of Elder of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting at the time of 
et death. She was a consistent Christian in her walk and conversa- 
on through life. She had been partially paralyzed for about five 
Months, and gradually growing worse the peaceful end came‘on First 
Month 9. After a solemn meeting she was carried to her last resting 

in Friends cemetery by six grandchildren. 
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Ninety years, what wonderful things have happened in that time! 
All west of the Ohio was then almost a wilderness, with a sparse set- 
tlement here and there. Now there is a continuous line of States 
from ocean to ocean, many times spanned with the iron rail and the 
swiftly moving train. Chicago was then only Fort Dearborn, now the 
second, if not the first, city in the union in point of population. The 
old religious feuds have in great measure passed away. Negro slavery 
has been abolished. The unpopular measures advocated by Friends 
two hundred years ago are popular to-day—all in one life-time. 
Surely people have builded better than they knew. What shall be 
the harvest of the ext ninety years? D. 

WOOD.—First month 21, 1895, Deborah M., widow of James 


Wood, in her 93d year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 








THE SUFFERING IN NEBRASKA. 


Tue following letter, received by a Friend in this city, 
was read at the First-day School, at 15th and Race 
streets, last First-day, the 2oth. William W. Birdsall, 
(15th and Race streets), and Robert M. Janney (1522 
Girard Avenue), were desired to receive and forward any 
sums which Friends or others may feel willing to send. 
The letter speaks for itself : 
McCook, NEB., First month 20, 1895. 

DEAR FRIEND: I am a stranger to thee, but do not feel so. We 
too are members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends and Bur- 
lington Monthly Meeting, N. J. We are living at McCook, South- 
western Nebraska. I write asking aid for our poor suffering people. 
The farmers in our country could raise nothing on account of drouth, 
hence there is a great call for help among them and the poor of our 
little city. Our city has done all it can by helping its poor until our 
little mite is about exhausted, and we are now obliged to ask for help. 
Could thee and some others lend a helping hand it would be thank- 
fully received, and I will see that it is given and expended where it is 
most needed. I know thee has many calls, but I felt free to ask this. 
Thee will find our names in Yearly Meeting ‘‘ Extracts ’’ among the 
Isolated Friends. 

Hoping to hear from thee soon, I remain 


ELIZABETH D. TROTH. 
McCook, Red Willow County, Neb. 


, For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A VISIT TO RUTH COPE. 


AFTER the close of our (Ohio) Yearly Meeting at Mount 
Pleasant, last fall, as we started home, we visited a few 
families by the way (Marcus Slayter and I), and came 
the second night to Ruth Cope’s, near Cadiz, Ohio, 
who entered her ninety-fifth year on New Year’s day. 
Here we spent a very pleasant and agreeable evening. 
Though almost deaf and blind, she was very cheerful, 
and enjoyed the visit very much. Her memory goes 
back to events many years before the time of most 
people now living, and unlike most persons in advanced 
years, she grasps incidents all along the way, up to the 
present time, and takes an interest in passing events in 
our Society and the neighborhood where she resides. 
During the evening she repeated what she called ‘‘ The 
Resurrection,’’ in a clear, innocent, and childlike voice, 
and in such impressive manner that it made it seem more 
real than I had ever before observed it to be. Next 
morning. as we took leave of her, to pass on, she said to 
me: ‘*If I am here till New Year’s think of me then.’’ 
This remark coming fresh before my mind some time 
since called forth the accompanying lines, as a little 
tribute to a long and worthy life, which I take hers to 
have been. I think her early years were spent at Red- 
stone, in southwestern Pennsylvania, and her maiden 
name was Griffith. E. H. 
Alliance, Ohio. 


[Our friend’s lines are in verse and somewhat ex- 
tended ; we should like to present them all, but think 
perhaps a part will serve his purpose. He speaks of 
infancy, school-days, the period of girlhood, and so on 
upward to advanced age. | 











Behold the face, now pale with age ; 
The eyes, once beaming with delight, 
Have got so dim with passing time, + 
They almost fail to see the light. 

The hearing, once acute and clear, 

Has come to be quite dull at length, 

The hands, once quick in household work, 
Now fail to yield their wonted strength. 
May He who notes the sparrow’s fall 
Watch o’er thy yet remaining days, 

And so direct thy closing time 

That all may tend unto His praise. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ISAAC WILSON’S VISITS.—IV. 

I THINK our last letter left us at Yardley T. Brown’s, 
Hamilton, Va., where we enjoyed our stay very pleas- 
antly, indeed, and on Seventh day, a. m., our kind 
friends B. and S. Davis called to take us to Waterford in 
time to dine at the home of Mary Williams,—and Edward 
Walker’s, also,—the late home of our esteemed friend 
William Williams, whom death has removed since our last 
visit. And while we miss such from their wonted place 
and sympathize with the sorrowing ones, we rejoice to 
find them meeting and performing the duties of life, with 
the same untiring zeal, doing so kindly their service to 
all that love so well to mingle with them. 

At 3 p. m. we attended the select meeting, in which 
the Master gave work to do, that was acknowledged to 
be in its place. We spent the evening at Elizabeth 
Phillips’s, and after a social period, a feeling of deep 
grief spread over us, and words of sympathy and com- 
fort arose for the sorrowing heart of the mother who had 
quite recently been informed of the death of a dear son 
whom she could not see in his last hours (dying suddenly 
as he did in California), and the days of anxious waiting 
to know the particulars of his death seemed to be all her 
strength could bear; the company and sympathy of her 
friends seemed comforting to her. , 

First-day, 20th, dawned with bright prospects as to 
weather, and the large meeting house was filled to its ex- 
tent of seating capacity, and considering the great variety 
and class assembled, perfect order prevailed, and the 
close attention to the spoken word evinced'much interest. 
But we shall refrain from referring much to the meetings 
here, as we hope and feel that something may be said of 
them by others, and we can but say that it has seldom, if 
ever, been our lot to find such prolonged and continuous 
service in the public and social way as during our stay 
here. We dined at Howard Phillips’s, in whose home 
we find such a hearty welcome by the young, strong life 
to whom, with others of similar age, we must look for the 
perpetuation and support of our Society, and like some 
other homes, not both or all members with us, yet the 
same warm-hearted friendship extended. We then hast- 
ened back to the meeting-house, to the First-day School 
Association, that was interesting and profitable, then a 
call, and on to Jacob Walker’s to tea, after which we 
joined in a parlor meeting at J. Edward Walker’s, and to 
Sarah Steer’s to lodge, feeling that the day had been a 
full one, and its close attended with peace. 

Second-day, a. m., although somewhat threatening 
weather, after a pleasant call at Robert Walker’s, we met 
in a quarterly meeting capacity, a larger gathering than 
usual, we were told, and the same fixed attention and 
interest of the preceding day was apparent during the 
public service 

Then followed the business meeting, no less interest- 
ing. We dined at Reuben Schooley’s, in company with a 
number of dear friends, then called at Eliza Walker’s, 
who with her two daughters have been bereft since our 
last visit of a dear husband and father, but with a boun- 
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tiful share of earthly blessings and hearts devoted to each 
other’s interests, the home has not lost its comforts, nor 
the many visitors the warm welcome always extended, 
But we must soon leave to go to Daniel Schafer’s, wher 
a parlor meeting is arranged for, and much enjoyed by 
the goodly number of Friends and others that gathered, 
In this home we find the fresh young life that comes into 
Society by conviction, that gives us hope for the futur 
of our organization. Third-day morning finds us wel] 
and ready for the day’s-program, that, like the previous 
one, is full. Dining at Ross Craven’s, in company with 
his wife’s parents, Jesse Hoge and wife, with others, we 
found not only the enjoyment of the social, but religious 
service, called for and well received. From here our kind 
friends, Boone Davis and wife turn back and we go with 
William Shoemaker and wife (a daughter of the late 
Samuel M. Janney), to their home for the night, and at 


7.30 a.m. in the evening they and we attend a meetingap. § 


pointed in the Methodist Church, at Philomont, that was 
full of attention and interested listeners to the words 
spoken. 

Fourth-day, another bright, beautiful morning, and 
we start out on errands of love, calling at the home of 
Phineas Nichols, where a number of relatives gathered in, 
and a season of social: and religious mingling was en- 
joyed, while our feelings of sympathy were not wanting 
for the household on account of the sad loss of a very 
dear son, (as many will remember, at the time of the 
Chappaqua Conference), whose death was caused bya 
severe wind storm near the close of a temperance meet- 
ing that is held annually near their home, a very severe 
blow to them all. Our heart felt more to encourage to 
that life and power to overcome with cheer and strength 
for the present and coming duties than to look back to 
past trials, and we are comforted to find this the desire 
with them. 

We dined at William H. Taylor’s, and like former 
occasions found a number of dear friends to mingle with 
and much interest manifested in discussing the problems 
pertaining to the interest of our Society. At 3 p.m, 
we drove to Thomas Piggott’s, at whose home a meeting 
had been appointed, and the number gathered far ex- 
ceeded our expectation ; we felt that at no time have we 
attended a more favored meeting. Much close service 
was required, and it being the close of our public 


.service here, feelings of praise were expressed for the 


many blessings enjoyed. We bade farewell to ou 
many dear friends, .with whom we have made pleasatt 
acquaintances, and in so many young lives find that earnest 
desire for a better knowledge of our principles, with 
ability tc give a reason for the faith that is in them; for 
by force of surrounding circumstances they are subject 0 
close tests. 

We return after meeting with our kinds friends B. and 
S. Davis, to whom we cannot feel too grateful for help 
afforded in the arrangement of meetings, calls, and visits 
with many who are not able to attend meetings, orate 
seldom visited. And we could but admire the cheer! 
yielding of others, (equally desirous of a visit), but will- 
ing to forego for their friends. 

On reaching the home of our friends we find a nut 
ber of letters from our home, and other parts, and thes 
are welcome visitors to the traveler, yet some contali 
news of sickness and death which enlist our sympathy: 

Fifth-day, a. m., we turn our faces northward, leaving 
Virginia to spend another day or two in Washingtom 
with our children, and the change of exercise from the 
continued service of the past week seems restful. 

Washington, D. C., First month 25. 
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——— 
WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Western Quarterly Meeting, held at Londongrove, 
Chester county, on Third-day, the 22d ult., was a very 
interesting and instructive meeting, though not so large 
as last quarter. Thomas W. Sherward appeared in sup- 

lication carly in the meeting, asking that the blessings 
of our Heavenly Father might rest upon our deliberations. 
Isaac H. Hillborn gave us a very instructive sermon, 
showing how religion had grown, or how the religious 
thought had progressed, from the days of Moses till the 
appearance of Jesus. He showed most beautifully from 
the Scriptures of truth, that there was given to man in all 
ages of the world just what he was prepared to receive. 
Mary Heald Way, whom we have all learned to love for 
her fidelity to truth, her simplicity and earnestness, gave 
us a most practical discourse on the duties of life. 
Martin W. Maloney addressed the throne of grace in his 
usual earnest and pathetic manner. 

After the closing of the partitions, separating us from 
the larger ‘‘ half’’ of the meeting, the answers to the 
first, second, and eighth queries from our six cogstituent 
monthly meetings were read and deliberately considered. 
The answers were quite encouraging, showing a consid- 
erable increase in the attendance of a number of the 
meetings. Young Friends, too, seem to be taking more 
interest in some of our meetings. Interesting reports of 
Committees on Circular Meetings and on Temperance 
were read. The times and places for holding two 
circular meetings and three temperance conferences were 
fixed. How we may best work to remove the curse of 
intemperance from our midst received the earnest 
consideration of the meeting. Most of the speakers 
seemed to favor the entire prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. Other concerned Friends thought more good 
may be done through moral suasion, and by educating 
the people up to a plane in which there is no temptation 
to indulge in the intoxicating bowl. In the men’s 
meeting, the hope was expressed that the time may soon 
come when all may see the propriety of removing the 
partition between men’s and women’s meetings, that all 
may enjoy the best wisdom of both. 

Though diverse views were expressed on different 
subjects, the whole business of the meeting was transacted 
ina loving harmony becoming the Society of Friends. 

Unionville, Pa. 1... &. 


—Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at West Chester, 
on the 29th ultimo, was largely attended notwithstand- 
inf, the inclement weather. Isaac Wilson was in attend- 
ance with a minute from West Lake Monthly Meeting, 
Ontario, and held the attention of the large assemblage 
for over an hour by his gospel message, clear and forcible. 
The silence that covered the meéting at its close was im- 
pressive. A few brief utterances from concerned minds 
closed the first session. A number of visitors from other 
quarterly meetings were also acceptably present. In the 
business meeting the usual queries were read, and the 
usual committees in regard to circular meetings, etc., 
Were appointed. The committee to consider the advisa- 
bility of holding the quarterly meeting men and women 
together, reported they had not come to any judgment 
and asked for further time, which was granted. 

On the evening preceeding, an appointed meeting 
was held for Isaac Wilson, which was also largely at- 
tended by a mixed assemblage, who listened attentively 
for one and three-quarters hours to a most practical ser- 
mon on the text: ‘‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me.”’ 

twas reported as one of the most soul-stirring addresses 
that had been delivered in West Chester for some years, 
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and could be summed up in these words: ‘‘ Live right 
and do right and this day is salvation come to thy house.’’ 





—At a meeting of the Representative Committee of 
the New York Yearly Meeting of Friends, held First 
month 25, 1895, the following minute was adopted: 
‘¢ We desire to express our disapproval of the increasing 
custom and practice of introducing military teaching and 
training into the public and other schools of our country, 
believing that such teaching and training is contrary to 
the principles of peace, which this Society has always felt 
called upon to maintain.’’ 


For Friends’ InteJligencer and Journal. 
NUREMBERG: AN ARTIST’S NOTES. 
a 


Wuite in Munich and so near Nuremberg, we felt that 
we must not leave Germany without seeing the city which 
has probably preserved the features of a medieval town 
more nearly than any other in that country. When we 
heard that the-four hundredth anniversary of the birth- 
day of Hans Sachs was ta be celebrated, it seemed an 
excellent opportunity for us to make the visit. 

The Germans make a great point of observing these 
festivals and so keeping their great men alive in the 
minds and hearts of the people in the most effective way. 
After the Hans Sachs festival was over I felt that Hans 
Sachs was a very real character, almost an old friend. 
Wagner, in his wonderful opera of ‘‘ The Meistersinger,’’ 
in which he gives such a vivid historical picture of the life 
and manners of the time, has done much_to make us feel 
the reality and the genial, lovable personality of the old 
shoemaker-poet. No one who has heard ‘‘ The Meister. 
singer of Nuremberg’’ can ever forget Hans Sachs, and 
to those who hear it over and over, as one may in Ger- 
many, the name becomes a household word. The poetry 
which he turned over and over in his head as he ham- 
mered and stitched on his shoes, was suited to the time and 
to the people among whom he lived, and full of homely 
moral lessons for the simple people to whom much of it 
was addressed. Probably it would not suit the taste of 
our age, but his simple, noble character must be appre- 
ciated by those who love truth in every age, and it is 
that which Wagner makes us feel. 

As we left Munich at about four in the afternoon, we 
did not reach Nuremberg until after dark; so, as we 
were driven through streets lighted by electricity, we did 
not get a very vivid impression of the antiquity of the 
city. The next morning, however, when we started out 
to explore the town and to see whether we could get a 
window on the course laid out for the procession, things 
wore quite a different aspect. Nuremberg could not be 
a better place for such an affair if it had been built on 
purpose. We had been told that the town was full of 
strangers, and that it would be difficult to find an unen- 
gaged window, but we felt more encouraged when we 
drove along the Kénigstrasse and saw what a city of bay 
windows and oriel windows Nuremberg is ; on account of 
the crookedness and irregularity of the streets there are 
also many houses which have corners standing out com- 
manding the streets in such a way that one can have fine 
views from numberless points. ‘At last this matter was 


comfortably settled, and we could go on our way rejoicing 
in the beauty of the old town. 

You know that if it had not been for the thirty years’ 
war, Nuremberg might have been, probably would have 
been, to the art life of Germany, what Florence has been 
in days gone by to Italy. There was a time when Nurem- 
berg was one of the richest and most prosperous cities in 
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Germany. Then people were beginning to awaken to a 
knowledge and love of art, when they wished to have it 
about them in every form—architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing,—and one finds monuments and traces of that time 
on every side, perhaps most of all in the three beauti- 
ful old Gothic churches with their carving like lace-work, 
all done at the time when men put their hearts and souls 
into these things; for were they not trying to bring be- 
fore the eyes of the people in a forcible manner what to 
them were the most sacred truths of their religion? We 
look at these things now, we think of the beauty of form 
and color, of execution, of design, but to many of them 
all this was quite secondary. We try to enter into the 
spirit and appreciate the religious feeling which they have 
put into their work, but many of us who cannot believe 
in all the old legends with the same implicit, unquestion- 
ing faith, feel that something eludes and escapes us. I 
often wish that just while I am looking at these things, I 
could have for a few moments the faith of the artist. 

The beautiful Shrine of St. Sebaldus, by Peter Vischer, 
is one of the most exquisite works in bronze that I ever 
saw. It might be called almost a labor of love, for 
though the artist and his five sons worked on it for twelve 
years, never’slighting the least part, spending an incal- 
culable amount of energy and invention on the delicacy 
and variety of design, and making every minute part dif- 
ferent from every other and yet preserving a wonderful 
harmony in the whole,—in spite of all this, it is said 
that they were miserably paid and the artist’s inscription 
on the shrine says that ‘‘ he completed it for the praise 
of God Almighty alone, and the honor of St. Sebald, 
Prince of Heaven, by the aid of pious persons, paid by 
their voluntary contributions.’’ I had an opportunity to 
examine the shrine very carefully, for we went to the 
church of St. Sebald on First-day and sat so near the 
shrine, which is the most beautiful thing in the church, 
and stands in the middle of the choir, that I could 
almost touch it. I understood enough of the sermon to 
know that it was about Martin Luther, and there we sat 
with our backs half turned to the old Catholic altar. I 
soon found that the sermon was too much for my German, 
so I let my mind wander over the changes which had 
taken place since that altar was first dedicated, and my 
eyes over the lovely shrine. 

It is a bronze canopy about ten feet high, I should think, 
and, as I said before, I believe every individual part is dif- 
ferent. Of course, it is all in lovely, delicate, poetic forms 
of branches, leaves, and flowers, all supported on slen- 
der pillars ; interspersed among them are numberless fig- 
ures of saints and little cherubs. As I sat there, I studied 
all the parts carefully, every part is so exquisitely finished. 
The figures of the saints are fine and dignified, the 
little cherubs are charming, and the longer one looks the 
more one is impressed with the infinite variety of it all. 
Every pedestal of a saint is different in the detail and yet 
they all follow the same general line, so that perfect sym- 
metry of architectural design is preserved. The whole 
rests on twelve great snails and even they are differ- 
ent varieties both in their shells and in their movement, 
evidently studied from nature. The legends from the 
life of the saint are well told in the bas-reliefs, especially 
the one where, not having any wood, he makes a fire 
with icicles ! 

We went to the other churches also on First-day, first 
to the great church of St. Lawrence, one of the finest 
Gothic churches in Germany. Here among other inter- 
esting things are the beautiful old stained-glass windows 
and an exquisite carved pyx. We were struck in this 
church, as we were so often in the churches which are 
now Protestant, with the change from old times. Of 
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course, in the Catholic churches, the old forms are the 
same ; but here, as we walked quietly around before the 
services, two or three old peasant women came in to light 
a few candles on what was the old altar. They clattereg 
around in their wooden shoes, talking aloud to each 
other in the most off-hand way, so different from the quiet 
priests in the Catholic church, walking about reverent} 
and quietly as they light the tapers, as though that 
were, as I suppose it is to them, a part of the religions 
service. Even when we think of the abuses of the Catho. 
lic church, and the reforms which the Protestants brought 
in, we cannot but wish that the reformers had preserved 
something of that reverential manner which attracts yg, 

The beautiful pyx in this church is like a piece of 
lace-work in stone. It is wonderful that those things cap 
have been cut in a hard material. It is a tall, slender 


spire, reaching not only to the top of the church, but | 


bending over and curving around where it reaches the 
arch of the vaulted roof, just as one sees a delicate, tall 
slender plant turn to adapt itself to the space in which it 
grows. The old artist who carved it—Adam Krafft—ha 
supportel the whole on three or four (I have forgotten 
which) kneeling figures, representing himself and his as- 
sistants, a touching and maive way of expressing their 
devotion to and willing service for their religion. 
BEATRICE MAGILL. 
(Conclusion Next Week.) 


MaBEL DILLINGHAM OF CALHOUN.—Mabel W. Dilling- 
ham, who died the other day at Calhoun, Alabama, was 
one of the principals of the Calhoun Colored School in 
that town. Previously she had been for several yearsa 
teacher in the Hampton Institute under General Am- 
strong. When she went to Calhoun, in the very centre 
of the Black Belt of Alabama, she threw herself into the 
work of education and practical regeneration with enthus- 
iasm and a self abandonment that speedily won her way 
to the hearts and confidence of her dusky pupils. The 
advent of the ‘‘ Northern nigger teachers’’ was regarded 
with a mingling of distrust and delight by the down- 
trodden blacks and with suspicion by the scattered whites. 
Under the gentle, insistent influence of Miss Dillingham 
and her co-workers the distrust disappeared and the sus- 
picion gradually gave away to a kindlier feeling. Some 
of the white neighbors in time visited the school, and 
from that moment its value began to be realized among 
them. A visitor to the school recently said that the in- 
fluence of Miss Dillingham over her pupils, their confi- 
dence in her, and affection for her, and the perfect sympa 
thy between them and her was ‘‘a beautiful sight.’’ It 
was as much a martyrdom for her to go among the poot, 
ignorant colored people of the Black Belt as to go into the 
heart of Africa, among the blacks there, and seek to ex 
tend to them the benefits of civilization, and she ha 
given her life in the service.—Mew York Tribune. 





PATIENCE is a virtue for which there is no substitute. 
There is often no other way out of a difficulty than the 
way of patience. But this really is a most gracious way; 
when the sufferer finds it. Nor is it a way which any one 
need be ashamed to take, for our Lord recommends 1: 
‘«In your patience ye shall win your souls.’’ He knows 
that there is often nothing left to us but this one thing— 
patience. We must use it; we must win our souls, out 
very lives, by it.— Presbyterian Journal. 





More of honesty—of real and true-hearted honesty 
—a kind of worship and adoration, and I am sure you 
will not fail to make your name and character esteem 
and beloved by God and man.—American Hebrew. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—One of the features of the 
Delphic Literary Society in the near future will be open sessions for 
literary work only, Dr. Richard Jones having agreed to deliver an ad- 
dress at the first meeting. The sessions will be open to all students 
and visitors of the college. 

Dr. Appleton has commenced a course of weekly lectures on Greek 
Literature, primarily for the benefit of the senior class in Greek, but 
to which all other students are invited. : ; 

The fifth annual public meeting of the Delphic Literary Society 
was held on Sixth-day evening, First month 25. The morning and 
afternoon sessions of a district school of fifty years ago were very 
entertainingly presented. ; 

The Sophomore Arts have begun reading the first book of Livy. 
They are also taking weekly lectures on Early Latin Literature. 

There was a good representation of Swarthmoreans in attendance 
at the Conference of Young Friends’ Associations, held in Philadel- 

hia First month 26., Elizabeth Powell Bond and Professor Arthur 

ardsley were among those present from the Faculty, and quite a 
number of the students. One of the latter, J. Chauncey Shortlidge, 
acted as secretary to the meeting, and others participated. H. 





SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The addition of some new 
pupils to the list during the fall, and again since Christmas, makes the 
number of day pupils double what it was last year. A number of appli- 
cations for places in the boarding department had to be refused. Appli- 
cations are already coming in for next fall, and as the number of vacan- 
cies will be limited, the places will, no doubt, be taken early. 

Clarence Broomall, of West Chester, delivered his lecture, ‘‘ West 
by South,’ before the school and a number of visitors. All were much 
pleased. Fourth-day, First month 30, Chaplain Rose, of the United 
States Navy, gave a lecture upon interesting subjects connected with his 
extensive travels in foreign waters. He will be followed by Prof. Fur- 
man and Prof. Jones and others, of Swarthmore College. These lec- 
tures, together with opportunity to attend the lectures and entertain- 
ments at Swarthmore College, and another course in the village, afford 
abundance of general lectures to supplement the more special ones of 
the school and class-room. 





Co-EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—Three English women 
teachers, who came here to attend the Educational Conferences during 
the World’s Fair, have written short accounts of different phases of Edu- 
cation in America. One of them, Alice Zimmern, in her ‘‘ Methods 
of Education in America,’’ has this to say on coéducation of the sexes : 
“T carried away a very pleasant impression from nearly all the classes 
in which boys and girls were taught together.’ She proceeds to quote 
an experienced woman teacher, whose name is not given, that ‘the 
good effects outweigh the bad, and that the evil springing from the 
closer contact between boys and girls is slight compared with that re- 
sulting from keeping the sexes too much apart.’’ As to the teaching of 
English literature, many will be gratified to hear her say, ‘‘ if we want 
to find a real living love for our own English classics, we had better 
seek it in the United States than on this side of the water.” 





SuccessFUL, TEACHING.—The Pennsylvania School Journal gives 
the following as a case of successful teaching: ‘* ‘ Why don’t you make 
something of yourself? If I were you I’d be more than a mere society 
girl.’ The words were addressed by a former teacher in Colorado 
schools to a young lady pupil. The pupil recently repeated them to 
the writer at an art reception, in explanation of her indifference to mere 
society pleasures. Teacher and pupil have resided thousands of miles 
apart for years, but each is enthusiastically devoted to special praise- 
worthy achievement. At the time the friendly admonition was given, 
the pupil was a girl and only in her teens; vivacious and impulsive, 
without application. Her estimate of living seemed measured by life’s 
opportunities for social good times. But those words of her teacher 
eight years ago first awakened in her a sense of the true worth of living 
and are repeated with loving, grateful remembrance. The story illus- 
trates a phase of successful teaching.”’ 





New Decregs aT OXFORD.—An important step has lately been 
taken by the authorities of the University of Oxford, in establishing 
two new degrees—those of Bachelor of Letters and Bachelor of Sci- 
ence. These degrees are to be given at the completion of courses in 
special or advanced study and are to take precedence of the 
old B. A. degree. Candidates must be 21 years of age, give evidence 
of a good general education, and of fitness for a special study which 
May be pursued profitably at the University. Residence for twelve 
terms, as for the B. A., or for two years, at least, is required. Hold- 
ers of the old B. A. degree may become candidates for either of the 
two new degrees, and holders of the latter may take the M. A. degree 
atOxford. The M. A. degree is obtained by keeping one’s name on 
the books for three (or four) years from the date of the B. A. degree, 
dues and other charges being paid. 
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The significance of this change lies in the recognition of advanced 
or special studies and in fields outside of the Greek and Latin classics 
and mathematics. Hereafter it will be possible for men to obtain the M. 
A. degree who have specialized in modern languages or in science, 
and who know no Greek. 





ENGLISH AND “AMERICAN STUDENTS.—Professor H. Morse 
Stephens, Cornell’s new professor of European history from Oxford, 
has made some interesting comparisons between English and American 
college students. He concludes that the average American under- 
graduate takes a more comprehensive view of history, has a better 
grasp of its essential facts, and surpasses his English cousin of corres- 
ponding grade in power of generalization; but the American student 
is lamentably deficient ia his knowledge of details and also writes very 
poor English. Professor Stephens thought the essays written by his 
undergraduate students at Cornell were on the whole better than similar 
essays written by English students at Cambridge, although he sharply 
criticised the spelling, grammar, and generally careless style of the 
Americans. When, however, he set his American students an ex- 
amination of twenty questions concerning dates and places, he was 
overwhelmed by the lack of knowledge of facts displayed in the an- 
swers. More than half the class failed to pass the examination, the 
average percentage being about 40, and as a rule the students who 
wrote the best essays handed in the poorest examination papers. 





INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA.—A wealthy San Francisco 
lady, a Mrs. Lux, has just bequeathed $3,000,000 to promote schools 
of manual training, industrial training, and teaching trades to the young 
people of her city and State. She wisely gives her trustees discretion 
to expend the income of her bequest as they may think best, and to use 
a portion of it in advancing her ends in the State public schools. San 
Francisco will thus have its parallel institutions to the London Finsbury 
Polytechnic; the Pratt Institute, of Brooklyn; the Cooper, of New 
York; the Drexel, of Philadelphia; and the Armour, of Chicago. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS CONFERENCE. 


A GENERAL Conference of Friends’ Associations was held at Race 
street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on last Seventh-day, the 26th ult. 
Emma Waln, of Philadelphia, presided, and J. Chauncey Shortlidge, 
of Swarthmore, acted as secretary. 

Besides a large number of visitors there were ninety delegates in 
attendance, representing the following Friends’ Associations: Chris- 
tiana, Pa., George School, Pa., Kennett Square, Pa., Langhorne, Pa., 
London Grove, Pa., Media, Pa., Mt. Holly, N. J., Newtown, Pa., 
New York and Brooklyn, Norristown, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Swarth- 
more, Pa., Trenton, N. J., West Chester, Pa., Willistown, Pa., Wil- 
mington, Del., Woodstown, N. J. 

A letter from Joseph J. Janney, President of the Friends’ Circle, 
Baltimore, was read, regretting that owing to the shortness of the 
notice they could not send delegates to this Conference. ‘ We wish, 
however, to give expression t6 our full sympathy with the movement, 
and our desire to codperate therewith in future, if a permanent organi- 
zation shall have been formed.’’ ; 

The report of the Committee upon the last general conference, 
held on Second-day evening of yearly meeting week (Fifth month 14, 
1894), was received. 

The associations represented formed themselves into a permanent 
organization, to be known as ‘‘the General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations.”” As a basis for organization, resolutions were adopted 
stating that the objects of the Conference are ‘‘to hold meetings at 
such times and places as may be determined by the Conference or its 
Executive Committee ; to consider topics of interest to the associations 
and their members, and to furnish opportunities and means for co- 
operative work.’”’ It was further resolved that ‘‘ any association for 
the promotion of the principles of the Religious Society of Friends 
may become a member of this General Conference by reporting to any 
regularly appointed meeting of the Conference, or to its Executive 
Committee, the names of two members of the Association to act as its 
representatives in the Executive Committee.”’ 

A paper, ‘‘ How shall we conduct our Associations that they may 
tend to increase the interest in our Religious Meetings and to extend the 
Membership of our Society?’’ was read by Joel Borton, of Woods- 
town, N. J. 

After emphasizing the responsibility which rests upon the organizers 
and first officers of an association, the speaker stated the object of such 
organizations to be “to bring us nearer to one another in thought and 
feeling, opening avenues in which we may labor, calling us together 
where we may interchange views on subjects relating to our Society.”’ 
Study of the history of Friends ‘will deepen our interest in our 
Society, and, realizing what this liberty which we now enjoy cost 
those early Friends, we cannot fail to feel the great need there is for us 
to be faithful in the attendance df a@// our meetings. We are 
frequently asked, What do Friends believe? and sometimes we find 
there are those amongst us who have grown up in our meetings who 
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are yet unable to answer. We must conduct our associations 
with a view to enlighten such as these.” 

William Walton, of Trenton, urged all to attend the associations, 
so that old and young would thus be brought together to the mutual 
advantage of both. 

Jane P. Rushmore, of London Grove, said that the paper described 
an ideal association, and the subject is one which all should take home 
for consideration. 

Charles Paxson, of Philadelphia, thought that meetings of the As- 
sociations should be social rather than religious affairs; there should 
be none to ‘‘ play audience,’’ but all should express opinions as freely 
as they would in a parlor, Earnestness is necessary but not solem- 
nity. 

"Taha Cox, Jr., of New York, said that while that Association 
open and close their meetings with silence, the meeting was more a 
social than a religious one. 

Samuel E. Griscom, of Philadelphia, held that a religious atmos- 
phere might pervade the social gatherings; much of Jesus’s teaching 
was by conversations. 

Prof. C. B. Cochran, of West Chester, said that ‘‘ outsiders ”’ 
should be invited to attend. These often wish to know about Friends’ 
principles. 

Thomas H. Speakman suggested that the Yearly Meeting should be 
asked to appoint a committee to organize all the agencies for the 
spread of principles and the increase of membership, including the 
First-day schools and the Friends’ Associations. 

Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaite, of Trenton, thought that the officers 
of meetings should see that all sincere thought was respected, and that 
there should be charity for the opinions of others. This freedom of 
opinion will re-act favorbly upon the meetings. 

Daniel Gibbons, of Philadelphia, complained that many Friends 
cannot tell what they believe. More attention is needed to practical 
methods of explaining Friends’ beliefs. This is the aim of the Friends’ 
Associations. 

Prof. Charles M. Stabler, of the George School, said there were 
many, not members of meeting, who are interested in Friends; these 
can join the Associations. There should be no pressure to force be- 
liefs on any one. 

Anna Jenkins Ferris, of Philadelphia, warned against placing too 
many ‘‘numbers’’ on the programs; full time should be allowed for 
discussion. 

Edward B. Rawson, of New York, said the associations were valu- 
able schools for the training of members in methods of Friends’ pro- 
cedure. 

Esther Potts, of Trenton, said that Roman Catholics had attended 
their meetings, and members were asked questions which awoke in 
them a feeling of responsibility and a desire to inform themselves on 
the history of Friends. 

David Ferris, of Wilmington, said that they had recently formed a 
Friends’ Association, independent of the Friends’ circle, the object 
being to improve the knowledge of young Friends in the Disciplin 
and other testimonies. 

Wm. W. Birdsall, of Philadelphia, said the spirit of criticism 
should be discouraged; progress should not be delayed by objections 
to trifling details of arrangement. 

Seth Ely, of Trenton, said he had found difficulty in answering 
honest inquirers about Friends’ principles. He replied: We are left 
free to believe as we like as to Jesus and our relations to God. This 
freedom is in part a result of the work of the Friends’ Associations. 

At the afternoon session a paper on ‘‘Approved Literature as a 
Means of Religious Propagandism,’’ was read by Sarah R. Paiste, of 
West Chester, which elicited much interesting discussion. 

Charles M. Stabler said that the paper set the proper limit to the 
question; no writing will do any good unless illumined by the light 
within the individual who reads it. He recommended that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee act as a sort of Literary Bureau for the distribution 
of good literature of interest to young Friends. If living thoughts are 
brought out in the meetings, we should not hesitate to print them; we 
must not be afraid to let the dross go out with the gold. 

Several approved of this idea. John Cox, Jr., believed that the 
preparation of papers by members of the home associations would be 
of greater value to writer and audience than those prepared elsewhere. 

William W. Birdsall said no one receives so much benefit from a 
paper as he who writes it. “Approved literature”’ should mean some- 
thing higher than the average writings of members of Young Friends’ 
Associations. 

Isaac Wilson expressed himself as pleased with the work of the 
Associations, and said he was willing to aid in the circulation of 
Friends’ literature. 

Edward B. Rawson, of New York, then read the concluding 
paper of the session: “‘ What is the Best Method of Developing the 
Spiritual Growth of the Individual?’’ The agencies for spiritual exer- 
cise leading to spiritual growth were held to be the force of example, 
including history and fiction; the service of ministers; manual labor, 
promoting self-reliance; the study of nature; the cultivation of our 
asthetic instincts. 


Alice L. Darlington recommended the keeping of a record of one’s 
thoughts ; let this be brief, clear, and simple. For years she had ; 
such a record, and its value to her had been inestimable. 
strongest influence for spiritual development is abiding in the Word: 
* these direct messages to the individual are the most important pay 
of life, excepting only obedience to them.”’ ™ 

After some further general discussion the Conference adjourned, 


THE LIBRARY. 
WE are pleased to receive the first issue of the Mew Jersey Forest 
. . . ’ 
a new bi-monthly periodical devoted to the protection and developmen 
of forests in New Jersey. The Forester is edited by John C, Gifford, 
formerly instructor in Botany at Swarthmore College, and is the organ 
of the South Jersey Woodmen’s Association. 

Since Third month, 1894, there has been a notable awakening of 
interest in forestry in New Jersey. The Legislature at that time pass 
an act providing for a survey of the forest conditions of the State 
The New Jersey Forestry Association was formed at Riverton, a fey 
months later, and this was followed by a local organization for th 
southern counties under the name of the South Jersey Woodmen’s As. 
sociation. This body hopes to become a part of the National Fors. 
try Association. The Forester advocates ‘‘ the education of the com. 
ing generation in the principles of forestry, the prevention of forest 
fires by proper policing, the buying and foresting of all lands unfit for 
agriculture and unprofitable to individuals by the government, the en. 
couraging of settlers to leave or plant woodlots on their farms, and the 
planting of suitable trees along our streets and roads, in parks, botan- 
ical gardens, and around our houses.”’ 

The first number of the Forester has interesting artieles by B.E. 
Fernow, the efficient Chief of the Forestry Division at Washington; 
on ‘‘ The Seventeen Year Locust,” by State Entomologist,J. B. Smith, 


and on ‘‘ Drifting Sands along the Jersey Coast,’’ by Dr. Charles §, 
Dolley. 





In the Atlantic Monthly the wife of Alexander Graham Bell, the 
distinguished— and rich—electrician, gives a striking narrative of he 
own experience in learning to read the lips after she had lost her hear 
ing. It is a very interesting contribution to our knowledge. She 
speaks, for example, of the manner in which one follows, in speech 
reading, the movement of the speaker’s lips. ‘‘ Many people,” she 
says, ‘‘ have the notion that, in order to be understood by a speech- 
reader, they must speak more slowly and open their mouths mor 
widely. Up toacertain point, and with some people,—not all,—] 
find it true that slower and more distinct articulation is an advantage; 
but beyond that point slowness of utterance is a distinct hindrance to 
comprehension, while the unnatural opening of the mouth is almost 
prohibitive of conversation. In the first case, the speech-reader’s 
mind, accustomed to run rapidly, is apt to assume, either that there 
must be more words in each slow movement of the mouth than appears, 
and be thrown off the track, or, forced to linger over and study each 
word, forgets the previous ones, and confused by a mass of details, 
fails to grasp the full meaning. In the second case the widely-opened 
mouth, showing parts of words not usually perceived, so changes 
their accustomed appearance as to render them unintelligible.”’ 

She relates some interesting facts to show that speech-reading 
essentially an intellectual exercise, demanding good vernacular knowl 
edge of language. ‘‘ For six months I lived in a German boarding: 
school, with only one friend with, whom to talk English. Before the 
end of that time I could read German speech by eye nearly as readily 
as English, and it was but rarely that any one had to write off a Germat 
sentence forme. This was many years ago. Since then my oppo 


| tunities for talking and listening to German have been very few. 


find now, when I meet a German friend and try to carry on a conver 
sation in German, I cannot do it readily at first. I can put togethers 
few German phrases to express my own ideas, but I cannot deci 
the movements of the speaker's lips. Why? Because the Gemma 
vocabulary at my command is too small to allow me to select from 
words that may be those that my friend is using. I find myself cot 
sciously and painfully running over my smail stock of possible words, 
much as a miser counts his store~of~coin, and the chances are if 
nitely against my finding the right one. This would be disheartening 
if I had not found by experience that by reading German books fort 
while, steeping my brains in German, as it were, so that I thinki® 
German and see in German, it becomes comparatively easy to 
the German words on my friend’s lips.”’ 





Under the title, “ First Attacks on the Mother Tongue,’’ Professot 
James Sully describes in the Popular Science Monthly, the manner ® 
which children learn to imitate speech and then to apply correctly 
words that they use. Some of the amusing mistakes that they 
in both processes are accounted for in Professor Sully’s article. A 7 
timely paper in the same issue is ‘‘ The Serum Treatment of | 
theria,’’ described by Dr. Samuel T. Armstrong, Visiting Physiciaa ® 
the Hospital for Contagious Diseases, New York. 


Mares. 


SBO 








————————————————— 

The frontispiece of the current issue of Scribmer’s magazine is a 

ait of the late James Anthony Froude, the English historian. It 
js accompanied by an appreciative but critical essay, by Augustine 
Birrell, reviewing Froude’s career. 

In the “Art of Living’’ series of papers, by Robert Grant, that 
writer discusses the problem of ‘‘ the dwelling ’’—shall it be in city, 
or suburb, or in the real country ; the disadvantages of being ‘‘ a com- 
muter;’’ what the daughters of the family gain by it; the problem of 
the flat; also Irish and Swedes as servants. Much of what he says is 
suggestive and interesting, but he is writing almost entirely the thoughts 
of a dweller in cities, and of one who is able to fix his domicile either 
in town or country, at will. This class is relatively small. He is, 
too, writing from the standpoint of New York, whose conditions are in 
important respects different from those of most American cities. 

















The President of the Farmers’ National Congress, B. P. Clayton, 
contributes a paper entitled “ Politics and the Farmer” to the current 
number of the North American Review, in which, among other things, 
he gives his explanation why farmers’ political organizations have 
hitherto proved a failure. Entering into politics, he thinks, is fatal to 
their influence. ‘‘ The Grange organization of the early seventies,’’ 
he says, “ was a magnificent effort in the right direction. As long as 
it adhered to the object for which it was organized, it commanded the 
respect of the leading political parties, but when it entered the muddy 

| of politics it soon lost its power for good. The Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, which took the place of the Grange, was soon wrecked on the 
same political reef,”’ Another interesting article is by Senator Orville 
H. Platt, of Connecticut, who writes of the ‘‘ Problems in the Indian 
Territory.”” He is specially qualified to deal with the subject, being a 
leading member of the Committee on Indian Affairs and on that of the 
Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. We shall try to give something of 
his views. : 


























COMMUNICATIONS. 


SUPPLIES FOR NEBRASKA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
NoTICING in last week’s issue a mention of the deplorable state of desti- 
tution in Nebraska, and thinking I might collect quite a quantity of 
clothing among the pupils of our public school, I write to ask if any 
depots where supplies should be sent have been established in Philadel- 
phia or elsewhere. 

Woodstown, N. /. 

[We have referred our correspondent’s communication to W. W. 
Birdsall, 15th and Race streets —Ebs. ] 





































INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

In the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL’S report of the last meeting 
of the New York and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Association, it is in- 
correctly stated that I said that many Friends regard intellectual attain- 
ments too highly. I know of not even one Friend of whom I shoild 
be willing to make such a remark, and as it reads like an endorsement 
of a view of intellectual attainments which I should regret to see any 
Friend hold, I desire to remove the impression conveyed by the report. 

New York, First month 28. HENRY MorRRIs HAVILAND. 





THE SWARTHMORE COLLEGE FUND. 


CHARLEs M. BIDDLE, Chairman of the Finance Committee of Swarth- 
more College acknowledges the following additional subscriptions to 
the Five-Year Income Fund : 


Annie Shoemaker, (additional),. . . . . . .$ 25.00 
Edmund Allen, ane el oa 100.00 
New York, (additional), . . . . . . 115.50 
Acknowledged Eleventh month 26, 1894, . 2,706.00 

Total to date, sso. So 4, epee 


_ The design was to make this $5,000, and it is still a matter of high 
importance to reach that amount. 

The Chairman desires us to mention that he will be glad to receive, 
88 promptly as possible, the subscriptions due First month 1. 


ACCORDING to the British Medical Journal the rearing of fowls in 

unis has been almost abandoned, owing to the enormous mortality 
Caused by a disease characterized in the formation of false membranes 
in the throat. Among persons attending to fowls in Tunis a large 
number of cases presenting symptoms of diphtheria occur. Loir and 
Ducloux have made a bacteriological examination of six such cases, 
and in one, a child suffering from severe angina, with false membranes, 
which were neither very thick nor very adherent, they found the 
bacillus which they had observed in fowls. The child resided on a 
where the fowls had been suffering from diphtheria for six months. 
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GAINING WINGS. 


A TwIiG where clung two soft cocoons, 
I broke from a wayside spray, 

And carried home to a quiet desk 
Where long forgot it lay. 


One morn I chanced to lift the lid, 
And, lo! as light as air, 

A moth flew up on downy wings 
And settled above my chair. 


A dainty, beautiful thing it was, 
Orange and silvery gray ; 

And I marvelled how from the leafy bough 
Such fairy stole away. 


Had the other flown? I turned to see, 
And found it striving still 

To free itself from the swathing floss 
And rove the air at will. 


‘* Poor little prisoned waif,” I said, 
** You shall not struggle more; ”’ 
And tenderly I cut the threads, 
And watched to see it soar. 


Alas! a feeble chrysalis, 
It dropped from its silken bed ; 

My help had been the direst harm,— 
The pretty moth was dead! 


I should have left it there to gain 
The strength that struggle brings ; 
’ Tis stress and strain, with moth or man, 
That free the folded wings. 
—L£dna Dean Proctor. 


SYMPATHY. 


IF we should be so quick of heart, 
So keen of sight, 

That we could feel each shadow’s gloom, 
Each blossom’s blight, 

The fairest of earth’s blue-gold days 
Would turn to night. 


If we should grow so swift to feel 
Each human pain 

That for each aching human heart 
Ours ached again, 

Life were all weariness, and joy 
Grown poor and vain. 


Some sounds are lost in silence, though 
We reverent hark ; 
Some sights are shut from anxious eyes 
By pitying dark 
The limit of the soul's out-gift 
Has finite mark. 
— Grace Duffield Goodwin, in Harper's Basar. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


AN item in a daily newspaper of this city says: ‘‘An artistic feature 
of the new building for the Aged and Infirm Colored People, at Bel- 
mont and Girard avenues, is the stained-glass window in the mana- 
ger’s room, which gives a beautiful portrait of Lucretia Mott. The 
countenance of this venerable Friend is a most appropriate subject 
for a practical illustration of history in such an institution. The me- 
morial window, which is vis-a-vis from Mrs. Mott, has the portrait of 
William Lloyd Garrison, or ‘Zord Garrison,’ as an aged inmate ex- 
plained to a recent visitor.” 


—Queen Marguerite, of Italy, is not only the best looking but the 
best educated Queen in Europe. She knows English, French, German, 
Spanish, and Latin thoroughly, and she speaks them as fluently as 
she does her own Italian. She is a good Greek scholar, and is not 
only familiar with the masterpieces of European literature, and quotes 
Petrarch, Dante, and Goethe, but is so fond of Shakespeare that she 
has written for her own amusement a little work on his heroines. 


—Forty-two centenarians, thirty women, and twelve men, were 
discovered in Great Britain last year by the St. James’ Gazette. 
Among them were the Dowager Viscountess Sidmouth, 100, forty-four 
years a wife and thirty years a widow; Evan Baines, in Wales, at 106, 
whose birth is entered in the parish register for 1788; Sarah Thomas, 
who on her 106th birthday received 106 shillings from the Prince of 
Wales, and Ellen Roche, who died in County Cork at the reputed age 
of 115, and was an ardent smoker and snuff taker. 
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—The West Chester Zoca/ News says: “ Patterson Du Bois, of 
Philadelphia, who, with his family, comes every summer to spend 
several months at the home of his father-in-law, Dr. James C. Green, 


has published a new book, ‘ Beckonings from Little Hands.’ It isa 
study of child nature, and is highly praised by such writers as Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Thomas sailey Aldrich, and others.” 


—* The Junior” is the title of a journal just started at Downing- 
town, Pa., in the interests of Prohibition of the liquor traffic. George 
H. Gobel, of Philadelphia, is the editor. 


—The death of Professor Augustus C. Merriam, Professor of 
Greek at Columbia College, New York, occurred recently at Athens 
(Greece). During the season of 1887-88 he was a Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. He was connected 
for many years with the Archeological Institute of America, in 
which he was President of the New York section from 1891 to 1894. 
His publications are numerous. 


—An expedition from the Biological Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania left New York on the 22d ult. The object is to 
collect specimens of natural history, and the destination is British 
Honduras and Nicaragua. Professor Hite, the leader of the expedi- 
tion, was a member of the Peary Relief Expedition in 1892. He 
stated that one of the important objects of the expedition will be an at- 
tempt to discover the magnificent fossil beds which are known to exist 
somewhere south of the Legovia River. 


—A Committee of the Pennsylvania Legislature recently heard the 
plea of Solomon Obail, an old, white-haired Seneca Indian, grandson 
of Chief Cornplanter, from New York, who, through his interpreter, 
told the committee how he had been cheated out of property which to- 
day is worth over a million dollars. He claims that in the year 1818 
Chief Cornplanter sold to two white men 300 acres of land at the 
mouth of Oil Creek, which is now in the heart of Oil City. The 
white purchasers paid him in counterfeit money. He immediately 
sought redress, but could get neither good money or the re-transfer of 
the land. 


—An item in the New York Jndependent says: ‘‘ Katherine 
Drexel, daughter of the late Francis A. Drexel, of Philadelphia, has 
taken her final vows in the ‘ Sisterhood of the Blessed Sacrament,’ 
which she founded for work among negroes and Indians. Mrs. Mor- 
rell (a sister of Miss, now Mother Drexel) and her husband, have 
given to the Brothers of the Christian Schools the estate of the late 
General Cocke, at Belmead, Va. The property covers 1,700 acres, a 
large portion of which is under cultivation and very fertile. The ob- 
ject of the school is to train colored boys in the various trades, —car- 
pentry, plumbing, stonecutting,”’ etc. 

—The Phoenixville, Pa., Republican makes announcement: “ E}- 
wood Fisher, Charlestown, last week disposed of his team of oxen— 
the only team in this end of Chester county.” The animals weighed 
3.300 pounds and were 17 years of age. The neighbors are said to 
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miss them very much. A yoke of oxen, once a familiar sight, is noy | 
almost a novelty. 


—The farm of John R. Thompson, deceased, East Bradford, wa 
sold at public sale on Friday, 57 acres at $40 per acre. Daniel Shee. 
han, of West Chester, was the purchaser. The entire property b 
less than the cost of erecting the barn on it.—Village Record, Way 
Chester, Pa. ; 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE continual withdrawal of gold for export from the United State 
Treasury excites general apprehension. On the 28th ult., Presiden 
Cleveland sent a message to Congress in which he urged that the Sep. 
retary of the Treasury ‘‘ should be authorized to issue bonds of the 
Government for the purpose of procuring and maintaining a sufficient 
gold reserve,” etc. Since a year ago the national debt of the Unitej 
States has been increased $100,000,000 for the purpose of obtaining 
gold to replenish the gold reserve. The President recommends the 
issue of five hundred millions of 3 per cent. gold bonds, to runsso 
years, to retire the greenback notes ($346,000,000), and for other 
purposes. 

Dispures over boundaries between Mexico and Guatemals 
seem likely to involve the two countries in war. Secretary of State 
Gresham has urged the Mexican government that the matter might be 
settled by a reference to some friendly nation: the latter replies 
that the attitude of Guatemala, who appears to be the aggressor, is such 
that arbitration is impossible. 


THE strike of the employés of the trolley lines in Brooklyn, N. Y, 
continues, though there are indications that a settlement may, in time, 
be reached. The three railway companies involved in the strike have 
cars running on all but a few of the less important lines. On the 2gth, 
624 cars were run, the usual number being 1,000. A part of the troops 
have been relieved from duty. 


THE appeal for aid from parts of Nebraska and Kansas, where 
crop failures last year have caused general destitution, has been re. 
sponded to by shipments of tood and clothing from many quarters, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad carries goods free to Chicago, and the 
United States Express Company offers free transportation over the en- 
tire distance. The Nebraska State Relief Committee has insufficient 
funds and supplies to cover the whole territory. 


THE new French president Faure, after one unsuccessful attempt, 
has asked Alexander Felix Joseph Ribot to form a cabinet of minister. 
This is the third time M. Ribot has been Prime Minister of France. 
He is a Moderate Republican. 

3} RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, the prominent English statesman, died in 
London on the 24th inst., at the age of 46 years. He occupied many 
public offices, the highest being that of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
leader of the House of Commons, to which he was appointed in 1886, 








Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored Peoplein 
South Carolina, t Aiken, and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following inforniation is given : 

FUNDS. 

In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the'aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on “ ored People,” Wiliiam C. 
Biddle, 1022 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Walls of Sparta.’’ 
ture. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A regular meeting of the Young Temper- 
ance Workers of West Philadelphia will be held 
in Friends’ meeting-house, corner 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, on Fourth-day evening, 
Second month 6, at 8 p. m. 
teresting program has been prepared. Clarence 
W. Broomall will deliver a lecture on ‘* The 
This is a well chosen lec- 
It is a character study, and extremely in- 
teresting and instructive. 
shall attend the meeting. . 2 

T. BLAkig THATCHER, President. 





*,* Circular meetings in Second month occ 
as follows : 
3. Concord, Pa., 3 p. m. 
10. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month o¢- 
cur as follows : 
5. Philadelphia, Race Street, 10 a. m. 
Abington, Abington, Pa. 
Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 
Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 


An unusually in- 


It is desired that all 


Salem, Salem, O. 
Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 





If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M. Laing, 30 North 3d 8t., 
Philadel phia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


7G" BARRELS.”’, 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market street, Philadelphia. 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
School eee be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d st., Philadelphia. 

Nots.—These barrels should be prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they are intended. They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (It those sending prefer to be un 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 

They should also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or place from which they are sent. 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 

d use at the schools, and are urgently solicited. 
ut do not send things entirely worn out, and 
which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. 


*,* Circular meeting will be held at Concord, 
Delaware Co., Pa., on First-day, Second month 
3, 1895, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 





*,* The regular meeting of New York 
Monthly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, 
will be held on Fourth-day, Second month 6, 
at 7.30 p.m. The subject for consideration will 
be the Education of the Colored People. Ad- 
dress by Wm. Rodenbach. Sub-committee on 
Prison Reform will meet as usual at 2 p. m. 
Supper at 6 p. m. 

Joun W. HuTcHINsON, Chairman. 
Geo. A. MCDowBLL, Secretary. 


. 

*,* A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity 
Fuel Association at 1520 Race street, this 
evening, at 8 o’clock. 

Wn. HEAcocK, Clerk. 





7. 
8. 
9. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
‘“, 
6." 
8. 


Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 

Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 

20. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

23. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

Pelham Half- Year's Meeting, Coldstream 
Ontario. 

25. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

26. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

27. Southern, Camden, Del. 

28. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 





*,* Abington First-day Meeting will meet at 
11 o'clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week mee 
ings continue at Io o'clock. 





*.* Friends’ Home for Children (noms 
tarian), 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelpi 
| will have its annual oyster supper, on the evening 

| of Second month 15. 
| Mary E. DunuaM, Secretaly: 
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“*.* Important to First-day Schools.—First- 
dasfschool statistical blanks, approved by the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on First-day schools 
at a stated meeting on First month 5, have been 
mailed to each Superintendent of First-day 
schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, as they appear in the report of the last 
General Conference held at Chappaqua. It is 
important that every First-day School within 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting should receive 
statistical blanks at once, and if there should be 
any which have not received them, information 
should be sent to the undersigned, clerk of the 
Executive Committee of Yearly Meeting Com- 
mittee on First-day Schools, stating the name of 

rintendent, P. O. address, and name of 
ool. SAMUEL C. LAMBERT, 
533 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


#,# The Reading Room for boys, under the 
care of Friends (formerly entitled the Evening 
Home for Boys), located at 3422 Lancaster Ave., 
is being continued this winter with marked suc- 
cess, the average attendance during the past 
month being seventy-three. 

Itis a source of extreme regret to the com- 
mittee in charge that they do not have that co- 
operation and assistance from Friends, both 
young and old, to enable them to do justice to 
such a large number of boys, who come to us 
seeking instruction and entertainment. The 
committee need assistance in the way of instruc- 
tive talks, readings, and lectures, and they ap- 

most earnestly to all Friends for assistance 
in this connection. 

Donations of books and games will be accept- 
ably received by Anna R. Sellers, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, 315 N. 35th St., West Philad’a. 


Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at the 
store or your own door, see that the 
full name 


SILVER 0 -~ 
psBCETICON 


is on the box and also the figure of a 
woman cleaning silver, printed IN RED. 
None other is genuine, 

We do not employ pedlers. 


If in doubt send to us 
for trial quantity. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO. 72 John St., New York. 


“The Quaker Ideal.” 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents ; in cloth binding, 
rd cents, Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


‘&.W.Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


idigins Views of the Society of Friends, 


4 Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago, Ninth month 19th, 1893. . 
By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


Leaflet, (23 . Size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
pe). Price, cents single copies ; 50. cents for 25; 
Sent by mail at these 


Cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 





Periodicals. 


Pamphlets. 


iw... 29 N. Seventh Street. 
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Good Designs 










+ 





You may as well know 


what chimney to get for your 
burner or lamp. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for the ‘Index 





THE ONLY PERFECT - 
Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
Gentlemen :—I commenced the use of Mel- 
lin’s Food some three weeks ago, and find it 
better than all others I have used; my bab: 
is thriving wonderfully upon it. 8 
recommend its use to all my friends. 
Mrs. JaSsPER L. BROWN, 


to Chimneys.” 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


Carving Sets 
From 75 Cents to $5,00. 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street 


TANKS 
OF RED CEDAR 


_ most durable wood in the world for tanks). 

100 gallons to 100,000 gallons cupacity. 

ABSOLUTELY CLEAR OF KNOTS 0 

SAP. Quality unequalled. 

All Sizes in Stock up to 5,000 Gals. 
Larger sizes to order on short notice. 





Tyler. Tex. 
Gentlemen:—I am using your Mellin’s 
Food for babies. I find it better than any- 


thing else. Rev. C. C. WILLIAMS, 


SEND for our book, “‘The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,’? mailed 


Free to any address. 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 





in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail tseasy. We will 


send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 
WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
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Sole Suan agents for Gould’s Pumps. 
A full line for Hand or Power, suited to every kind 
and capacity of duty. Largest Stock of pumps in 
Philadelphia. Factory Prices. 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
Rife’s Hydraulic Rams. Well Points.. Full 
line of Tubular and drive well supplies in stock. 


Steel Rim, Ball Bearing Turntable, also The 
New Philadelphia Galvanized Steel Wind 
Mills Geared. Without rivet,screw, or bolt and 
practically indestructible. Noiselessand light run- 
ning. Steel or Wood Towers for Mills or Tanks. 


COMSTOCK AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


Single or Combined Outfits. Iron Pipe, 
Brass Goods, Fittings, Belting, Shafting, Hangers, 
Pulleys, etc. Correspondence Solicited. Address 

L. M. BATES & CO., 
321 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. | 
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FARM ANNUAL for 1895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 


U K E E for 1895—hundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 


ture—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
ecowkens, Any seed salar is welcome to a copy FREE. Send your address to-day on a postal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 
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You need a raking over, perhaps this season, 
and especially so if you have never used 


VICK’S COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


Extremely vigorous, resists drought; propagation by tips, no 
suckers ; bait very large, color dark red: best berry for —— 
retaining size, color, and flavor; long season of fruiting, hig’ 
quality of late fruit; fruit adheres to thestem, not dropping; does 
not crumble in picking, oa aor wonderfully prolific, 
over 8,000 quarts per acre; very hardy. 

PROVED BY YEARS TRIAL, AND TESTED BY DIFFERENT EXPERI- 
4 MENT STATIONS AND PROMINENT FRUIT GROWERS. 

Single Plants 50 cents; One Dozen Plants $5.00. Circular ving 
full particulars mailed free, or description Will be found in Ick's 
FLORAL GuIpE for 1895, which contains colored plates of Mb : 
Branching Aster, Sweet Peas, Vegetables, Hibiscus and “ 
Flower. Honest illustrations ; descriptions that describe, not m: a 
lead; hints on sowing and transplanting. Printed in 17 sarees 
colored inks, Mailed on receipt of 10c., which may be deduc' 
from first order, Vick’s SEEDS CONTAIN THE GERM OF LIFE. 


$300 for a Name. See Vick’s Floral Guide, AMES VICK’S SONS, SEEDSMEN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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DREER’S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs: 


are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk = 
poor ones when the best cost no more, Send = 
postage =p for Dreer’s Garden Calendar = 
for 1895-—richly illustrated ; two colored plates = 
on cover, of popular flowers. It describes every- = 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 
HENRY A. DREER, 

= 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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/4 Known SQ 
Everywhere. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Grown Everywhere. 


FERRYS SEEDS 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1895. 
Invaluable to al! planters and lovers 
of Fine Vegetables and Beautiful 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
lighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
» 409 Chestnut Street. . CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. e 


MIGURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, : Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN j Vice-President and . Actuary 
WING: Insurance Department, JOSEP: ROOK ; Trust ? 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 
Assistant Actuar”, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 13 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
7 ith in fi free of State tax 
Saks cul adanaily. "Wits Company alee secubves dopeiin payonisty cock. - 
@ . - - DIRECTORS. . . 

C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R. Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gil Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally. George Lea, Stuart Wood. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DmsreasLz Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INsURANOR 
at actual Ner Ooer. It is Purngety Murua; has Assets of NUIVETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRPivs of over Two and a Haury Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INOONTESTABLE. 


“CAPITAL, 81,000) 


™ GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE T RUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Zzecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estaw. 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, -President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. Solicttes. 


BRETT, GEORGE H. MoFADDEN, 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


MANAGERS 
‘ EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JENKS HENRY TATNA 
H. N. BURROUGHS GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTH ° 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz, WILLIAM H. GAW. OHN C., — 
it 2 haa RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO®. 


+ Most of Eve’ si 
; Fair Daughters 


love flowers, and look to us each 
ply their garden wants. Our 1895 Catalogo 


Everything "Tie Garden 

is a 160-page book, 9x11 inches, 

over 500 engravings and 8 super ca 

enna eigenen ienges Andas all are 

rom nature, we show, as in a looking-ghs, 

ihe best of the old and the latest of the ney. 
To trace advertising, and give our 

the largest possibie distribution, we make 

following unusually liberal offer : 


Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this a4 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses iy 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 

and also send, free of charge, our famous % 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pa 
“Emily Henderson”, New Butterfly Pang, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, ina 
red envelope, which, when emptied and m 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
ment on any order of goods selected 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and 
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JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 





Street Railway Bonds 
Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 
There are no better shert term investment 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY OC. BROWN. pape * 


SURPLUS, 82,000,007 | oepital (paid 


JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 






Wu. B. Lang, 7itle and Trust UP 


Every Empty Envelope 





| DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENI 
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Rosert Morris EARLy, Sec’y and oo 
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